

THE STONE RIDER! 

A SHORT STORY OF THE WEIRD. 

By Nellie K. Blissett; Illustrated by Max Cowper. 


T T was a dull day in early spring, and the 
1 wind in the pine forest behind the Castle 
of Salitz was making a melancholy moan¬ 
ing. In one of the deep window-seats of 
the castle I sat, with a book in my hand, 
looking down at the drowned landscape and 
the swollen river. I had come to visit that 
mysterious personage, Count Siebach von 
Salitz, whose extraordi¬ 
nary powers of thought¬ 
reading and prophecy 
would have brought 
him in several fortunes 
had he chosen to use 
them professionally. As 
it was, he was the ob¬ 
ject of much interest, 
and not a little awe, 
in half the capitals of 
Europe; and it was 
with some curiosity that 
I accepted his invita¬ 
tion to his Hungarian 
estate. 

So far nothing in the 
least peculiar had oc¬ 
curred to me—a disap¬ 
pointment I was rather 
inclined to resent. 

Siebach’s step dis¬ 
turbed my meditations. 

I turned and saw him 
coming down the pas¬ 
sage — a tall, gaunt 
man, with a haggard 
face and evil eyes. But 
if Siebach’s personal 
appearance was not 
prepossessing, his 
charm of manner was 
so great that when you 
knew him well you forgot the small, cruel 
eyes, the sneering mouth, the curious mix¬ 
ture of power and cunning which charac¬ 
terized his countenance. His voice, too, 
was singularly beautiful, and atoned for 
many things. 

He smiled as he came up and seated 
himself beside me. 

“ If you admire the view, you shouldn’t 
look so solemn, Bazarac,” he said; “and 
if you don’t, and are bored, shall we go 
for a ride ? Or will you come and look at 
my study ?—you haven’t seen it yet, and 
it is worth seeing.” 


“ Everything here is,” I answered, as I 
rose and followed him downstairs. 

He laughed. 

“ That is the disadvantage of being born 
a Siebach of Salitz—there is no merit 
in possessing perfection. It is merely in¬ 
herited property. Don’t knock your head 
against this doorway—it is low. That’s 
right! ” 

We had passed under 
a low archway into a 
long room panelled with 
black oak. There was 
a table, littered with 
papers, near the window, 
and over the hearth hung 
the portrait of a young 
man whose countenance, 
particularly about the 
mouth, distinctly resem¬ 
bled that of Siebach. 

“ How like you that 
portrait is! ” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

He looked at it for a 
moment as though weigh¬ 
ing my remark carefully 
in his mind. 

“ Do you think so ? ” 
he said at last. “ It is 
my poor cousin Franz.” 

“ I didn’t know you 
had one.” 

“ He is dead. He was 
drowned whilst we were 
bathing in the river be¬ 
neath. I was with him 
at the time, but I could 
not save him. His body 
was never recovered-^it 
was an awful affair. He 
was only seven and twenty.” 

“ Younger than you ? ” 

“ Oh, no—older. He was the heir. Poor 
Franz ! ” 

I looked at the portrait with increased 
interest, and Siebach gazed at it too. 
There was a disagreeable expression on his 
face. 

“ It is a fine portrait,” I said. 

“Very—an Auberthal. You know Au- 
berthal, of course ? A splendid painter. 
Singular, now, I forgot that he will arrive 
here to-day. He has a long-standing en¬ 
gagement to visit me.” 
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I was very glad to hear it, for I had 
known Auberthal when he was a mere 
boy, studying in Garcia’s “ Atelier Es- 
pagnol.” We had seen a great deal of 
each other, and 1 had liked him exceed¬ 
ingly. Although Siebach was very enter¬ 
taining, I did not altogether trust him; a 
solitude only relieved by his presence did 
not at the moment appear alluring. 

I expressed my pleasure, and began to 
walk about the study, admiring the family 
portraits, of which there were a great 
number. Under one of them I noticed 
a curtain drawn across the wall, and, sup¬ 
posing it to conceal a picture or a cabinet, 



TALKING TOGETHER IN THE FOREST. 

I very innocently put out my hand as if to 
draw it on one side. 

A sharp exclamation from Siebach 
stopped me. I dropped the curtain and 
turned to him. 

u What is the matter ? ” 

He recovered his self-possession im¬ 
mediately. 

“ Nothing. I was cutting a pencil and 
the knife slipped. Oh, it is only a 
scratch! ” 

“What is behind this curtain?” I 
asked, returning to my former occupation. 


He did not answer at once. Then he 
laughed, a trifle uneasily. 

“ A family superstition—nonsense if you 
like. You can look.” 

I drew it accordingly. The curtain 
covered a large recess, and in this recess 
stood the life-sized statue of a horse in 
white marble, bearing a man in armour 
upon his back. The singular part about 
this equestrian group was, that whilst 
the horse was stone, the trappings and 
f the man’s armour were real. 

/ “That is an odd idea,” I 

remarked. 

“ What, the armour ? Oh, it 
belonged to an ancestor of mine. 
Of course there is a stone figure 
underneath to match the horse.” 

“The vizor of his helmet is 
down. Why don’t you raise 
it ? It would be far more effec¬ 
tive.” 

He laughed again more un¬ 
easily than ever. 

“ My dear Bazarac, ‘ Let sleep¬ 
ing men lie ’ is an excellent trans¬ 
position of the old proverb. 
This gentleman is supposed to 
‘walk* — or rather ride. In 
other words, he is the family 
apparition. He is supposed to 
ride about the castle at night.” 

“ What a very unpleasant 
ideal” 

“ Do you think so ? Well, it 
is sufficiently ghastly, I admit.” 
“ Have you ever seen him ? ” 
“No,but I have often fancied 
I heard a horse snorting and 
trampling about the passages. 
At this time of year he is often 
heard. The servants tell odd 
stories about him, but I have 
never encountered him myself.” 

“ It would be an interesting 
encounter.” 

Siebach shuddered visibly. 

“ I think not,” he said, in an altered 
tone. 

I looked up at him. His face was very 
pale, and his shifty glance avoided mine. 

“You are afraid of him,” I said, 
laughing. 

An odd light blazed for a second in his 
eyes. He had a pair of gloves in his hand, 
having just come in from a walk. 
Suddenly, without any warning, he flung 
one glove full at the mailed face of the 
Stone Rider. The armour rattled, and the 
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glove fell bade at Siebach's feet. He 
picked it up and looked me in the face. 

“ You see whether I am afraid,” he said, 
haughtily. 

I did not understand his manner, but I 
saw that it would be better to change the 
subject at once, and avoid it for the future. 
So I asked him at what time Auberthal 
would arrive, and we talked of other 
things. 

Auberthal came in time for dinner—a 
little round man with a face all brown skin 
and black beard, and extraordinarily bright 
eyes. I should never have recognized in 
him the slip of a boy whose genius had 
electrified the “ Atelier Espagnol,” but he 
was as pleasant as ever. We passed a 
very enjoyable evening, and retired in due 
course to bed. 

From the moment I had dropped the 
■curtain across the recess in the study, I 
had never given another thought to the 
Stone Rider. Auberthal’s arrival had suc¬ 
cessfully banished reflection on that some¬ 
what peculiar incident. I undressed, and 
got into bed, and, as I was not sleepy, 
began to read. I suppose this was at 
about half-past eleven, and I went on 
reading steadily for over half an hour, at 
the end of which period I laid down my 
book and prepared to blow out my candles, 
when a sound arrested my attention, and I 
paused to listen. The castle had long been 
silent, and everyone had retired to rest. 
Yet there was a distinct sound as of some¬ 
one moving about the corridors under 
me. 

My room was in the second story of the 
building, at the head of the grand staircase 
—an immensely broad and imposing affair 
of beautifully inlaid marble. The corridors, 
too, were all marble paved, so that the 
slightest sound was noticeable in them. I 
listened, and distinctly heard the noise, 
whatever its cause, approach the foot of 
the staircase. Then it paused for a 
moment, and there followed a curious 
sound of scrambling, as of a large and 
somewhat unwieldy object coming up the 
stairs. 

By this time my curiosity was thoroughly 
excited. I got out of bed and went to the 
door. As the room was very long, and the 
door at the farther end of it, this was a 
decidedly better post for listening purposes. 
I had not been there a second before 1 
heard the unmistakable rattle of armour, 
and the snuffling sound a horse would 
make after any unusual exertion. A wild 


idea flashed across my mind, and I pressed 
closer to the door. 

This was the Stone Rider! 

The sounds came nearer and nearer 
until they were just outside. Then came 
another pause, and a heavy sigh—almost 
a groan—but whether from horse, or rider, 

I could not decide. Then the horse 
was turned round, and clattered and 
rattled down the shallow steps of the stair¬ 
case, and away down the corridors, until 
all was silent once more. 

All this time, though greatly excited, I 
had not felt the slightest sensation of fear ; 
but now that all was still such a feeling of 
terror came over me that I lay awake for 
hours scarcely able to breathe, listening 
for the return of this midnight visitant. 
But he did not 
come, and towards 
morning I fell 
asleep. 

At breakfast I 
observed that 
Auberthal, who 
had been very 
lively the previous 
evening, seemed 
silent and de¬ 
pressed. Siebach, 
too, looked rather 
yellower and 
thinner than usual. 

I enquired if they 
had not slept 
well. 

“ Oh, yes,” an¬ 
swered Siebach, 
hastily, “ I have 
slept very well 
indeed, thank 
you.” 

Auberthal said 
nothing for a 
moment. 

“ You don’t look DOR towards the study.' " 
particularly bril¬ 
liant yourself, Bazarac,” he remarked 
presently. 

“ Somebody was racketing about the 
staircase last night and disturbed me,” I 
replied carelessly. “Didn’t you hear it, 
Auberthal ? Your room is next mine. I 
wondered whether the noise would keep 
you awake.” 

Siebach looked up at me sharply and 
seemed about to speak. But he thought 
better of it, and returned to his break¬ 
fast. 
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** Yes,” said Auberthal, quietly. “ Some- 
tiling certainly kept me awake. That 
family ghost of yours, Siebach, I expect— 
the Stone Rider.” 

“ I heard nothing,” returned the Count, 
stolidly. 

But Auberthal was not to be silenced. 

“No? That is odd. I heard him 
distinctly. He stopped out¬ 
side my door; and some¬ 
thing groaned. It gave me 
a peculiar sensation. What 
makes him walk, Siebach— 

I suppose there’s a legend ? ” 

“ Oh, there are lots of le¬ 
gends,” answered Siebach, 
offhandedly. “ One says 
that the Ritter von Salitz in 
the thirteenth century caused 
a statue of himself, on his 
favourite charger, to be set 
up in the courtyard of the 
castle, and when he took 
prisoners of war, he chained 
them to the Stone Rider 
and flogged them to death. 

When he was about sixty he 
married for the second time. 

His wife was very young and 
very beautiful, and had been 
betrothed to his eldest son, 
whom he hated, and banished 
from the castle. One day 
he found his son and his wife 
talking together in the 
forest. He seized them, 
had them lashed to the 
statue, and directed his men 
to flog them to death, whilst 
he himself stood by and 
derided them. However, 
that was the last atrocity he 
perpetrated, for he soon after 
went mad, and died. And 
his spirit is doomed to ride 
the stone horse for ever.” 

“ A sufficiently horrible 
story, at any rate,” remarked FOR a fe 

Auberthal, composedly. “Is 
the horse in your study the original of the 
courtyard.” 

“Yes. It has been most carefully pre¬ 
served, and handed down from generation 
to generation.” 

“ No wonder it roams about the castle 
at night,” I said. 

“ That is mere nonsense,” returned Sie¬ 
bach, irritably. 

I said nothing more; but after breakfast 

No. i.— July, 1898. 


I found an opportunity of speaking to 
Auberthal alone. 

“ I should like to investigate this 
matter,” I said. “Will you help me, 
Auberthal ? ” 

He laughed. 

“ Certainly; but I don't believe in ghosts, 
you know, Bazarac. I trust you don’t ? ” 


I MOMENTS THE RIDER REMAINED MOTIONLESS. ' 

“ I have seen some very strange things 
in connection with ghosts; at all events, 
will you keep up to-night, and follow the 
Stone Rider with me ? ” 

“ If it will afford you any amuse¬ 
ment.” 

“Don’t speak to Siebach about it, then. 
He evidently does not care for the subject,” 
and I related to him the incident of the 
glove. 
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He looked rather grave. 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” he said, when I 
had finished. “ There is insanity in his 
family, you know—-I don’t think his brain 
is what it was. And once he went off his 
head altogether.” 

“ When ? ” 

“Soon after his cousin was drowned. 
He saw it happen. That was enough to 
drive anyone mad, perhaps. But he was 
always queer.” 

“Then, to-night—? ” 

“Yes. When he gets 
to the bottom of the 
staircase again we will 
follow him.” 

The day passed off 
very quietly, and no¬ 
thing more was said 
about the'statue. We 
went to our rooms at 
the usual time, and I 
sat down to wait. At 
a few minutes past 
twelve I heard the noise 
beginning. It came up 
the staircase as it had 
done before, and paused 
for a moment outside 
the door. Then I again 
heard the sigh, or groan, 
and the clattering down 
the stairs. I opened 
my door and found 
Auberthal already on the landing. 

“ Make haste,” he said. “ It is going 
down the corridor towards the study.” 

We rushed down, and along the passage, 
the rattling going in front of us. But we 
were too slow. When we reached the 
study, the green baize curtain was drawn, 
and everything was perfectly still. After 
a moment’s hesitation I pushed back 
the curtain. There sat the Stone Rider, 
immovable as ever, mailed and erect. 

“ He looks quite harmless,” I said, 
doubtfully. 

Auberthal bent down and held the candle 
closer. On the side of the horse were great 
dark stains, and the armour glimmered 
redly in the flame. The painter put his hand 
on one big patch, and drew back quickly. 

“ I could swear it was wet,” he whispered. 
“ Let us go! ” 

We returned, and I drew him into my 
room. 

“ It’s very odd ! ” 

“ Very! ” He held up his hand. “ Do 
you see ? ” 


“ Good Heavens! ” I gasped, “ it’s all 
red! ” 

“ With blood,” he said, solemnly. 
***** 

For some days neither Auberthal nor I 
spoke of our adventure with the Stone 
Rider. But at last, one evening before 
dinner he came to me in my room. 

“ I shall go down into the study to-night,” 
he said, “and see what really happens. 

Will you come too ? ” 

“ Yes. The noise at 
night still goes on ? ’’ 

“ Regularly every 
night. Bazarac, I mean 
to get to the bottom of 
this mystery.” 

“ All right. I shall be 
charmed if you can 
prove the whole thing 

a hoax, but-” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ I don’t think you 
will.” 

He considered for a 
moment. 

“ I don't think I shall 
either,” he said, as he 
left me. 

Siebach was unusu¬ 
ally brilliant and a- 
musing at dinner. He 
kept us at table long 
after our usual hour, 
and when we at last got away to our rooms 
there was barely time to let the castle be¬ 
come quiet, and get back to the study, 
before twelve o’clock. However, we accom¬ 
plished the feat, seated ourselves near to¬ 
gether, blew out the candle, and waited for 
the ghost to move. 

For some time everything was silent. 
Then, all at once, the room became 
strangely illuminated. One after another 
the chairs, and tables, and pictures grew 
out of the gloom, lit up with a pale, pecu¬ 
liar light. And at last the curtain was 
drawn aside—the horse shook himself, and 
snorted—the armour rattled—and the 
Stone Rider rode slowly out into the 
middle of the room. 

The supernatural radiance streamed 
from him—it issued from the closed bars 
of his helmet, from the steel breastplate, 
from the joints of the rusted gorget. It 
seemed to grow brighter every moment, 
till, almost dazzled, I turned my attention 
to the horse. 

I did not at first notice the stain on his 
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side which Auberthal had observed. But 
as I looked at him, I saw that a dark 
stream began to trickle down the whiteness 
of the marble. It dripped from a great 
dent in the breastplate of the Rider— 
dripped slowly and steadily over the horse’s 
neck, and rolled down to the floor. 

For a few moments the rider remained 
motionless; then struck his spurs into 
the marble flanks of his steed, and they 
moved away. The light went with them 
through the open door, and Auberthal 
sprang up and rushed after them. 

I saw the Stone Rider turn in his saddle 
and look back as we raced after him; and 
a flash of flame seemed to shoot out from 
between the helmet-bars. On they went— 
clattering, clashing, rattling through the 
stone passages, and we after them. They 
reached the staircase—the Rider rose in 
his stirrups and urged the 
horse up. The pace was 
too fast—the horse slip¬ 
ped, plunged-—and finally 
recovered himself, just as 
an ordinary horse might 
do, and halted. 

But the Rider’s balance 
was destroyed. He sway¬ 
ed in the high saddle— 
his arms went wildly into 
the air—and he crashed 
forward, and fell, with a 
horrible rattling sound, 
at our feet. The clasps 
that fastened the gorget 
and breastplate burst— 
the helmet rolled away— 
and on the pavement be¬ 
fore us lay a skeleton ! 

For a time we were 
too stunned to speak. 

Then Auberthal uttered 
an exclamation of horror 
and looked up. 

Half way up the stair¬ 
case stood Siebach von 
Salitz. His face was 
ghastly white—his eyes 
were widened with an expression of awful 
terror—his hands were stretched out as 
though grasping the air. He stood motion¬ 
less for some moments, staring into 
vacancy; then his rigid expression relaxed, 
his arms dropped to his sides, and he came 
down the stairs. 

“ What has happened ? ” he enquired. 

“ That! ” said Auberthal, bluntly, point¬ 
ing to the skeleton. 
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Siebach bent over it for a moment. 
Then he kicked it contemptuously aside. 

“Somebody has been playing a practi¬ 
cal joke,” he remarked. 

Auberthal coughed. 

“ I have not, nor has Bazarac. Who 
could have done it ? ” 

“ Do you suppose I have ? ” 

Siebach seemed indignant. Auberthal 
looked at him very quietly. 

“ I do not suppose anything," he said, 
“ but there is the skeleton, and there is— ” 

He turned to look for the horse, but it 
was gone. 

“There was the horse,” he concluded, 
“ and to-morrow morning I leave for Paris. 
Good-night! ” 

He disappeared up the staircase, leaving 
me face to face with Siebach. 

“ What does he mean ? ” 


“ I really don’t know, Siebach." 

“ Do you intend to leave for Paris, too ? ” 
“ I am very sorry,” I said, “ but my 
nerves are really not equal to this sort of 
thing. Good-night, Siebach ! ” 

He surveyed me with an odd expression ; 
then, suddenly, he gripped my arm. 

“ Do you think—” he almost gasped 
in my ear—“ do you think that he suspects 
anything ? ” 
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I shook him off. 

“ Good heavens, Siebach! What should 
he suspect ? Can’t you explain this horri¬ 
ble thing ? ” 

He recovered his self-command almost 
immediately, and smiled feebly. 

“No. I can’t,” he said. “Am I to 
explain all my family skeletons, Baza- 
rac?” 

“ Not if you do not wish.” 

And I left him standing by the skeleton 
of the Stone Rider. 


For some years I did not come across 
Count Siebach von Salitz—neither, I am 
afraid, did I wish to do so. Of the Stone 
Rider—who had proved to be no stone at 
all—I often thought, but at last I hardly 
regarded the incident as anything more 
than the recollection of a bad dream. 
Auberthal and I met frequently, and often 
discussed our adventure; and I believed 
that he had suspicions concerning Siebach 
which I did not care to share. But one 
evening as we sat in the “Atelier Espag- 
nol” — Auberthal and myself—someone 
knocked at the door and came hastily in. 
I recognised one of Siebach’s servants. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“Will M. Bazarac or M. Auberthal 


come to my master at once ? He is very 
ill at the H6tel-.” 

We both rose and looked at each other, 
and Auberthal slipped hisarm through mine. 

“ We had better go together.” 

So we went. The H&tel-was close 

by. In ten minutes we were in Siebach’s 
bedroom. 

He lay in bed, looking thinner and more 
haggard than ever. His eyes blazed with 
feverish light, and he beckoned us eagerly 
to approach. 

“ There is not much time,” he said, 
speaking in a weak, strained voice; “I 
sent for you to tell you—what is that ? ” 

His eyes dilated with fear, and he 
glanced round the room. 

“ It is nothing,” said Auberthal, gently. 

He laughed—a short, bitter laugh. 

“ He is not far off—he 
never is. Don’t you hear 
the horse breathing outside 
the door? lean. I always 
hear it now. Don’t let it 
come in — don’t—don’t, 
Auberthal! ” 

His voice rose to a 
shriek. 

“ Nothing shall come 
in.” 

“ Thank you. I am so 
foolish to mind! I—I 
wanted to tell you. I— 
I murdered him.” 

He fell back exhausted. 
“ Whom ? ” asked Au¬ 
berthal, aghast. 

“ My cousin Franz. 
He was the heir.” 

“ But he was drowned.” 
Siebach struggled up 
on his elbow. 

“No, I told them that. I shot him; 
and I knew if they found the body they 
would accuse me, so I hid it. And when 
his father died, and I got the castle, 
I dug him up—and—you know. I could 
not hide the skeleton, so I put it on the 
horse. Don’t you think that was a good 
idea ? ” 

He laughed, and Auberthal looked at 
me with a shudder. 

“ The armour hid it,” went on Siebach, 
“ and I knew they were all so superstitious 
they wouldn’t touch it. And then you 
came—you and Auberthal.” 

At that moment the doctor came in. 
When he left the room he called me out. 

“ Count Siebach is mad ? ” I questioned, 
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“ He is not responsible for what he says. 
Are you a friend of his ? ” 

“ In a way.” 

“Then you had better stay with him. 
Send for me if he gets worse. I shall do 
no good by stopping.” 

I went back to Auberthal. Siebach was 
obviously too ill to be left. I agreed to sit 
up with him half the night, whilst Auberthal 
rested. 

Siebach was exhausted, and for some 
hours lay quite still. I think he was 
insensible. But about 12 o’clock I heard 
a sound from the bed, and went to him. 
He was sitting up, looking straight before 
him into space. 

“ Don't you hear it ? ” he 
asked. 

I listened, to appease him. 

“No.” 

“Not the horse? ” 

I listened more attentively. 

Yes—the old rattle—the old 
sound of a horse’s hoofs. It 
was coming up the stairs. 

Slowly the door opened— 
slowly the light I had seen 
before grew in the darkened 
air—and into the room rode 
the Stone Rider, rigid, erect, 
with the unearthly radiance all 
around him. 

He came up to the foot of 
the bed, and slowly lifted the 
vizor of his helmet, disclosing 
a glistening skull—and, as I looked, the 
skull became the face in the portrait over 
the mantelpiece of the study at Salitz. It 
was too evident that Siebach recognised 
it. His eyes were fixed on the apparition; 
his thin features were grey, and drawn 
with fear. For a moment he remained 
motionless, staring at it; then he threw 
up his arms with an awful cry, and fell 
back. 

Slowly the Stone Rider drew the mailed 
gauntlet from his right hand. For a 
moment he poised it deliberately in the 
air, then flung it full in Siebach’s face. 

A shudder ran through the prostrate 
figure, but it did not move again; and 
the Stone Rider turned his horse and 
rode from the room. The light followed 
him, and we were again in semi-darkness. 

Then I lit a candle and rang for 
Auberthal and the servants. 


Whether the story of the murder was 
correct or not, I cannot say. It may have 


•*I . . . POUND COUNT SIEBACH VON SALITZ 
LYING DEAD.' 

say what he will, there is one thing he can 
never explain. When I lit the candle that 
night, and found Count Siebach von Salitz 
lying dead, I found also that on his fore¬ 
head was the distinct print—purple and 
bruised—of a clenched fist. The doctor 
cannot explain this; perhaps I can. For 
what could it be if it was not left by the 
gauntlet of the Stone Rider ? 


been the madness of a diseased imagina¬ 
tion, or it may have been the late remorse 
of a criminal. At any rate, it is not for me 
to throw suspicion on the name of a dead 
man. I can only relate what I myself saw 
and heard. The doctor declared, and 
maintains to this day, that his patient was 
insane; and, being a doctor, he very 
naturally has the world on his side. But. 





A Story in Two Letters from Thomas Campbell, of London, 
to his Brother, Dr. John Campbell, in Bombay. 


Dear Jack, Jan. 3rd., 1898. 

W HAT the Psychical Research 
Society really wants is an 
authentic record of any supernatural or 
inexplicable event in the life of a “ healthy 
subject ” with nerves of iron, and a hearty 
contempt for all forms of superstition. 

Therefore I have not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of following your advice and laying this 
story before that most learned and con¬ 
scientious tribunal, because I fear that I 
cannot claim for John Barton, the principal 
actor in this little drama, either remarkably 
good health or a complete freedom from 
superstition. But as you ask for the 
details you shall have them. 

I first met Barton some two years ago 
in the rooms of a friend of mine. We had 
been playing whist, and after the departure 
of the fourth player he and I stayed on 
talking with our host till the early hours of 
the morning. 

The conversation ran chiefly on vampires, 
wehr-wolves, and other subjects of an 


equally light and cheerful nature, and 
Barton, I remember, showed himself to be 
an adept at the art of making the flesh 
creep. He walked part of the way home 
with me, and we discovered that we had 
quite a large number of friends and in¬ 
terests in common. 

I came across him constantly after this, 
and one day when he was dining with me 
—in September, ’95, I think it was—he 
told me that he was engaged to be married, 
and a few days afterwards introduced me 
to the lady. I was much struck by her 
beauty and the wonderful power that was 
expressed both in her face and by her 
speech and bearing. 

Her age, if a poor bachelor is any judge, 
was about twenty-eight, and she was, I 
believe, of Russian extraction. She was 
living with friends in Paris, the Russian 
heaven, and naturally Barton spent most 
of his time in the same city, so that though 
I heard of him and from him from time 
to time, we never actually met again till 
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January of this year. Mickleham asked 
me to come and dine with him for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting Barton, who would, he 
said, leave England again in a couple of 
days. I gladly accepted the invitation, 
and a very pleasant dinner we had at the 
Travellers’ Club, adjourning afterwards to 
Mickleham’s rooms, where we sat and 
talked for two or three hours. 

I noticed at dinner that Barton was not 
looking well, and afterwards, though he 
talked as much and as brilliantly as usual, 
he studiously avoided supernatural sub¬ 
jects, once his favourite topic, and dis¬ 
played marked uneasiness* whenever the 
talk strayed in that direction. I don’t 
think Mickleham noticed anything—he 
never was exactly a Sherlock Holmes, 
you remember—and in fact there was only 
one trivial indication of the state of 
Barton’s nerves that was particularly re¬ 
markable. He seemed to have acquired a 
habit, even in the middle of some of his 
best stories, of continually glancing in a 
sidelong fashion at the door. Once, in¬ 
deed, he rose and went towards it as if to 
close it; but seeing, as I then supposed, 
that it was shut, he went back to his seat. 

We both left at about one o’clock, and 
as he was sleeping at the M6tropole we 
parted at the corner of St. James’ Street, 
and I said good-bye and wished him a 
pleasant crossing, thinking, of course, that 
I should not see him again before fie left 
England. You can judge of my surprise 
when after walking home I found Barton 
already in my rooms. He apologised, 
saying that he had remembered something 
which he had meant to tell me, and had 
driven back to do it, passing me, I suppose, 
on the way. It was some time before I 
could get him to tell me what it was that 
he had forgotten. I was rather riled, as I 
wanted to go to bed, but when at last he 
did begin his story, I can tell you there 
wasn’t much sleepiness left in me. He 
told it as no one else could have told it, 
and it’s a solid fact that he made me feel 
like a frightened child, and you know I’m 
not a particularly imaginative man. 

He began by asking me if I had ob¬ 
served his continual glances at the door in 
Mickleham’s room—he was keeping his 
eye on my door, by the way, all the time 
he was telling the story. I said I had ob¬ 
served this, and he then gave me the rea¬ 
son for his conduct, and, by George, old 
boy, when I l card what he was always 
seeing when he did look at the aforesaid 


door, I admired the poor devil for his 
pluck as much as I pitied him for his de¬ 
lusion. I’m quite certain I couldn’t stand 
it for half a minute, and he had been bear¬ 
ing it for more than a year. 

He said that the door of any and every 
room in which he was always appeared to 
be ajar, and round the edge of the door— 
I declare it frightens me even to think of 
it—round the corner, as it were, just com¬ 
ing into the room, he always saw the hand 
and half the face of a man—never more, 
and never less. The hand was grasping 
the door about a foot above the handle, 
and the face was peering round it, with 
one eye—he couldn’t see the other—always 
fixed on him. Cheerful, wasn’t it ? He 
could see the nose, which was very large 
and fleshy, and all the left side of the face, 
which was a sort of dirty white. The hair 
was black and rather long, he thought, 
and there was a large abrasion—“some¬ 
thing between a cut and a bruise ” was his 
phrase—on the temple. 

He had been receiving this delightful 
visitor daily ever since the autumn of *95 
—a pleasant year he must have had of it, 
poor chap. I told him to go to a doctor, 
but he said that he had tried that without 
any success—had told the doctor that he 
was suffering from delusions, and had im¬ 
plicitly followed his instructions, but still 
the white face kept turning up at the door. 

He seemed chiefly distressed about it 
because of his approaching marriage; he 
had, as I told you, become engaged in 
September, ’95. He spoke very nicely of 
his future wife, of whom he seemed ex¬ 
tremely fond, and asked my advice as to 
telling her all about it. I thought he had 
better not, and advised him • to go in for 
hard exercise and early hours—but really 
I did not know what to say to him. 
“ Paternosters were peas in plates to his 
sorrows.” 

He seemed rather more cheerful before 
he left, and we tried an interesting, though 
to me a somewhat alarming, experiment. 
Keeping his eyes fixed on the door, Barton 
walked slowly towards it, and laid his hand 
upon the handle. Directly he did this the 
face, he said, disappeared, but the hand 
remained. While he was turning the 
handle, however, the hand, which he said 
was large and dirty, followed the example 
of the head, and it became instantly clear 
to Barton that the door was not really 
ajar, but tightly closed. This was the in¬ 
variable programme, he told me. 
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I saw him off, wished him well rid of 
his encumbrance, and promised to say 
nothing about it; then, taking my life and 
my candle in my hands, I rushed franti¬ 
cally up to bed. 

I didn’t meet Barton again until his 
wedding, which took place last month. 
He was looking nervous and harassed, but 
not more so than most men in his unhappy 
plight—it was a regular church affair. 
Naturally I had no opportunity for a quiet 
talk with him, even if I had been particu¬ 
larly anxious to have one—which I was 
not. 

The happy pair started for Italy to spend 
their honeymoon, and I gave them a day’s 
law before following. I had promised to 
join Robinson in Florence, and was already 
overdue. I hadn’t the slightest intention 
of meeting the Bartons, and 
therefore of course they were 
almost the first English people 
that I came across in the streets 
of Florence. We 
exchanged a few 
fatuous remarks, and 
I then hurried away. 

It was too early in 
the honeymoon for 
them to be longing, 
like the couple in 
Punch, “ for some 
friend to turn up, or 
even some enemy.” 

That very evening, 
however, Barton 
came round to see 
me. I introduced 
him to Robinson, 
and we all talked 
for a bit in the hotel 
verandah, but it was 
so obvious that Bar¬ 
ton had something 
to say to me in pri¬ 
vate that Robinson 
soon left us. 

“ Campbell,” said 
Barton immediately, 

“it’s getting worse 
than ever." 

“ What is ? ” I 
asked, though I 
knew. 

“ That infernal 
manat the door: I 
can see nearly all 
his face round the 
corner now, and I 


tell you I’m losing my nerve. And there’s 
a new development: he doesn't always look 
at me now. I’ve noticed sometimes that 
his eyes—I can see both are fixed on 
Helene, my wife; and it’s that, I think, 
that has shaken me.” 

“You haven’t told her, I suppose?" 
said I. 

“ Of course not: but I think she sees 
that there’s something wrong. I’ve seen 
her look at me very curiously at times, 
though she doesn’t say anything. You 
don’t think I ought to tell her ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” I said; “ but for good¬ 
ness’ sake go to a decent doctor when you 
get home, and tell him everything. I’m 
very sorry for you, my dear fellow, but 
that’s really all I can advise; and if I were 
you I wouldn’t put it off too long.” 

“We’re going home 
next week,” he said, and 
we parted. I really 
don’t see what I could 
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have said that could have done the slightest 
good. It was in his liver or his eyes that 
the fault lay, I thought—I’m not so sure 
about that now—and I’m no doctor. 

Well, two days after this interview, 
while Robinson and I were at dinner, a 
waiter came to me and said that there was 
a lady in our private room who insisted on 
seeing me immediately. I went up, of 
course, and there found Mrs. Barton in a 
state of terrible excitement and anxiety. 

“ You must come with me, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell,” she cried, on seeing me; “ my hus¬ 
band has met with a terrible accident,” 
and she literally dragged me out of the 
hotel into her carriage. 

“ He is in a doctor’s house,” she said, 
as we rattled furiously down the street; 

“ the accident happened at the very door, 
and he was carried in. He has been ask¬ 
ing continually for you.” 

I thought she seemed to resent this, and 
perhaps it was only natural. “ How did 
it happen?” I asked. 

“ He had been buying some old armour 
and two old Florentine daggers, and was 
carrying them home when he slipped and 
fell, and one of the daggers ran into his 
leg. It was all my fault, I ought to have 
helped him to carry the things ; his hands 
were full, and he couldn’t save himself.” 

“ Oh, it will be all right, Mrs. Barton,” 
said I ; “a cut in the leg is not very 
serious.” 

“ Not serious ! ” she replied, angrily ; 

“ the doctor said himself that in ten seconds 
more he would have bled to death. Here 
is the house; I shall take you straight to 
him.” She hurried me through the open 
door of a somewhat mean little dwelling— 
we had driven into a rather low quarter of 
the town. I didn’t kfiow Florence well- 
enough to be sure exactly where we were, 
and during my drive I had been too much 
occupied to look out of the window. We 
went into a small bedroom on the ground 
door. Two little men in black coats were 
standing by the bed, and on it lay Barton, 
with a face of the most ghastly pallor and 
wildly glaring eyes. 

“ Thank God you’ve come, Campbell,” 
he gasped. “I’m too weak—too weak— 
you must keep him out,” and then his head 
fell back and he fainted. Restoratives 
were applied without avail, and the two 
men in black exchanged whispers in Italian 
which I could not catch. 

“ Speak English,” said Mrs. Barton, 
furiously—she looked like a madwoman— 


“ Speak English. What are you going to 
do ? ” 

I thought it improbable that either of 
the men would know the language, but I 
was wrong. 

“ We are agreed,” said the taller of the 
two, speaking with a very slight accent, 
“ my brother and I, that one thing only 
can be done. Your husband is dying from 
want of blood: we must give him more 
blood. How much will you pay ? ” 

“ There’s no question of that,” I said, as 
I grasped his meaning; “ you can bleed 
me, I’m willing. Be quick, there’s no 
time to lose.” 

u No, no,” said the doctor, “ you are not 
strong enough ; it might not save him ; it 
would certainly lose—that is, kill you. But 
we are fortunate; there is in our house 
what you call a lodger, he is strong and his 
blood will serve. He will not refuse me, he 
is of the Religion; but you must pay.” 

“ Of the Religion ? ” I said. “ Oh, I see, 
you are a Jew. Well, I will guarantee you 
five hundred pounds; divide it as you 
choose, only make haste.” 

“ That will be sufficient,” said the 
shorter of the brothers, “ but you and the 
lady must not be here. The room is 
small; I will take you to another, and bring 
down our guest, and I will tell you when 
it is finished, that you may thank him.” 

So saying, he led us into a room facing 
the door of the bedroom and locked us in. 
I heard him go upstairs; heard voices: 
then his steps coming down, followed by 
someone with a much heavier tread ; heard 
them enter the bedroom and close the 
door. Mrs. Barton was lying back in her 
chair in a sort of stupor, and I was ex¬ 
amining the room by the light of one candle 
—it was now nearly half-past nine—when 
I heard a sudden outbreak of noise, the 
bedroom door opened, the key of our door 
was turned, and the taller of the two 
brothers looked in. 

“The gentleman must come, please,” he 
said, and I hurried out. “ He is calling for 
you,” he said, closing the door, “and will 
not keep still; we can do nothing if he will 
not keep still.” 

We went into the bedroom. Barton was 
tossing wildly about on the bed ; the little 
doctor was trying to keep him down while 
a tall dark man of an unmistakably Jewish 
type was holding the injured leg as still as 
he was able. I went up and took Barton’s 
hands in mine: instantly he became per¬ 
fectly quiet, and his eyes closed. 
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“ Keep him away. Campbell, I trust to 
you,” he said, and lapsed into unconscious¬ 
ness. 

“We must be quick,” said the little 
doctor. “ If the gentleman holds the right 
hand all will be well; we will operate on 
the left arm. Come, Israel,” to the stranger, 
“ stand here.” 

Barton was lying perfectly still, but when 
the man Israel approached the head of the 
bed an extraordinary shudder ran through 
his body, his eyes opened and glared at me, 
and his lips moved as if to speak ; but ap¬ 
parently the sight of me sitting by the bed 
soothed him, for the 
panic died out of his 
eyes and his head fell 
back again on the 
pillow. 

The operation com¬ 
menced. I’m not 
doctor enough to 
give you the de¬ 
tails, and I could 
not see very clear¬ 
ly, but apparently 
the doctors— 
for both the 
brothers ap¬ 
peared to be 
medical men 
—had esta¬ 
blished, by 
means of a 
sort of a pipe, 
a connection 
between the 
circulatory 
system of the 
big Jew and 
the poor fel¬ 
low on the 
bed, so that 
the blood of 
the former 
poured into 
the veins of 
the latter. 

As this idea 
came home to 

me, I glanced " ' MY husband has met with / 
anxiously at 

the stranger to see if he was fitted to bear 
such a strain, and I was satisfied. A fine 
full-blooded fellow he looked, six feet high 
and well built, with black hair and ruddy 
cheeks, which seemed to me to be gradually 

S owing paler, but perhaps this may have 
en due to the failing light of the little 


lamp by whose feeble rays this difficult 
operation was being performed. 

It seemed to me that this wonderful 
lending or selling of life, as it were, had 
been going on for a long time, when I heard 
a slight noise behind me, and, glancing 
round, I saw Mrs. Barton at the end of 
the room near the door. Her eyes were 
fixed in a stare of terror on the face, not of 
her husband on the bed, but on the stranger 
who was saving that husband’s life. The 
operation was almost over apparently. 
Barton’s face was in shadow, and I could 
see no change in its appearance, but the 
smaller of the two doctors 
was bringing forward instru¬ 
ments and ban¬ 
dages with a view 
apparently to the 
necessary stoppage 
of the flow of blood 
when the con¬ 
necting pipe 
should be re- 
moved. I 
motioned to 
Mrs. Barton 
to keep back 
and be silent. 
I suppose the 
big Jew Israel 
noticed my 
gesture, for 
his eyes turn¬ 
ed towards 
the door. I 
saw his face, 
which was 
now very pale, 
suddenly stif¬ 
fen as it were, 
and in another 
moment he 
gave a terrible 
cry,and leaped 
back from the 
bed. 

The smaller 
doctor, with 
the most ad- 

terrible accident.* she cried." mirable pre¬ 
sence of mind, 

instantly commenced operations on Bar¬ 
ton’s arm, while his brother seized hold of 
his lodger round the waist. Mrs. Barton, 
her eyes still fixed on the big Jew, was 
crouching down at the end of the room, and 
I hurried round the bed only just in time 
to stop the man Israel, who rushed towards 
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her, dragging the doctor after him, and 
yelling out some perfectly unintelligible 
gibberish. It was obvious, however, that 
he meant murder, and I collared him in 
front while the doctor hung on gallantly 
behind. Israel was enormously strong, 
and, seizing the little man by the neck, he 
simply tore him off and flung him away 
into a corner of the room. In doing this, 
however, he threw all his weight on to his 
left foot, which I promptly kicked from 
under him, and we came down together, 
knocking over the table and rolling wildly 
about on the floor. 

He seemed to be growing weaker, and 
at last I got my knee on his chest, when I 
suddenly remembered that his arm had 
never been attended to, that he must be 
bleeding to death. I could see nothing; 
for in our fall his head had struck the table 
and upset the lamp—thank goodness it was 
filled with colza, not paraffin—so I yelled 
to^the doctors to strike a light and lend a 
hand. The little man, who had quietly 
finished Barton’s arm while we were waltz¬ 
ing about all over the floor, relighted the 
lamp, and I don’t think I shall ever forget 
the scene that the feeble light displayed 
to me. 

Barton was sitting up on the bed looking 
anxiously in my direction; one doctor was 
just getting on to his feet, the other was 
hurrying towards me, and in the corner by 
the door was huddled Mrs. Barton, still 
wildly staring round, but perfectly motion¬ 
less. I looked down at the man on the 
floor, and saw to my horror that he was on 
the point of death—in fact, before the little 
doctor could reach him, and put the lamp 
down, his jaw had dropped and his head 
fell back with a thud on the bare boards. 

“ He is dead,” said the little man, 
quietly; “ that blow on the head would 
perhaps have sufficed, but the cause of 
death was loss of blood; perhaps the gentle¬ 
man would prefer to make the fee seven 
hundred pounds and he shall not be troubled 
with any too curious questions. As the 
gentleman’s carriage is at the door, the 
gentleman had better be removed; it will 
not hurt him. Is there anything the 
matter with the lady ? ” 

Mrs. Barton had risen, and now came 
slowly forward. “ No,” she said, “ I am 
well. That man—I was afraid—I thought 
he was going to—to hurt me.” 

“ It was so, without doubt,” said the 
little man, calmly; “he was angry. Is the 
gentleman ready to be moved ? ” 


“ All right,” said Barton, speaking in 
quite his ordinary voice, “ all right, I can 
walk.” 

“ He must be carried,” said the doctors 
together; “ the other gentleman will help 
us, and then he will perhaps arrange about 
the money.” 

We picked Barton up amongst us, his 
wife going first to prepare the carriage for 
his reception, and carried him to the door. 

“ Stop a minute! ’’said Barton, suddenly, 
“ let me see the poor fellow who is dead.” 

“ It is right that the gentleman should 
see him,” said the smaller brother, “ he 
saved the gentleman’s life.” 

We had propped the corpse up in a sit¬ 
ting position against the end of the bed, 
and Barton looked long into the ghastly 
face. 

“ Good God ! how strange ! ” he whis¬ 
pered at last. “ He has saved my life, and 
I feared him—how I feared him ! ” 

“ The gentleman knew Israel Hoffmann 
the^ ? ” said the taller of the two doctors. 

“No,” said Barton, “ I have never met 
him before. Go on,” and we carried him to 
the carriage where his wife was waiting us. 
I got in with them, telling the doctors T 
would return immediately, and they allowed 
me to depart without protest, somewhat to 
my surprise. I saw Barton safely in bed, 
and was hurrying from the room when he 
called me back and asked his wife to leave 
us for a moment. 

“ Campbell,” he said, when she had 
gone, “ do you know who that man was ? ” 

“No,” said I, “he was a lodger in the 
house. I know no more than that, but I 
can find out if you like.” 

“ I don’t mean that,” he said; “ that 
man’s face was the face that had peered at 
me round the door for more than a year; 
the face I had told you about, the face I 
had grown to fear as I never feared any¬ 
thing in my life before; and yet that man 
has saved my life. It was good, not evil, 
that the vision meant, Campbell—good, not 
evil, and it was nearly driving me mad. 
Go back to that house; you can leave me 
safely, I am happier and better than I ever 
was before. I thought the thing was evil, 
and I find it to be good.” 

I left him repeating these words over 
and over again, told his wife, and hurried 
back to my rooms. Then, having procured 
the money, I drove to the doctor’s house. 
I settled with the two little men in the 
sitting-room, and then asked if I might 
see the body. 
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“ It is upstairs,” they said. “ We 
will arrange everything; he is of the 
Religion. But you may see him.” 

I went upstairs, and there on a bed 
in a tiny room lay the body of my 
late antagonist, wrapped in a sheet. 

The face was exposed, and I examined 
it with interest. It was deathly pale 
and somewhat fallen away, the thick, 
curving nose standing forward promi¬ 
nently. On the left temple and on the 
forehead was a terrible bruise, caused, 

I suppose, by the edge of the table 
on which the lamp had stood. Cer¬ 
tainly the face tallied marvellously 
with Barton’s description of his 
visionary visitor. I went back to my 
rooms and tried to puzzle 
the thing out, but I can’t 
say that I succeeded. The 
connection that seemed to 
exist between the dead man 
and Mrs. Barton only com¬ 
plicated matters instead of sim¬ 
plifying them. 

Robinson and I are still stay¬ 
ing on here, but the Bartons 
left yesterday, Barton having 
recovered in a perfectly marvellous man¬ 
ner. I’ve written a very long letter, old 
boy, but as you seem excited by the 
remarks I let fall in my last epistle to you 
about the subject, I thought I had better 
give you the full details. I’m afraid I must 
ask you not to repeat the story—you will 
yourself see the reasons against so doing. 
I don’t know if you will be able to form 
any theory about it—I shall be glad to 
hear it if you can. Hoping to get a letter 
from you soon, and that you are quite fit, 
I am 

Your loving brother, 

Tom. 


April 14, 1898. 

Dear Jack, 

I will give you, since you desire it, 
full details of the whole terrible business, 
but I must repeat the caution of my last 
letter. Don’t make this public just yet. Of 
course many of the facts are known, but 
still I should prefer you not to repeat 
what I am going to tell you. I am taking 
legal advice on the subject. 

In my letter to you, last summer, I told 
you, I think, all about Barton’s strange 
delusion and the extraordinary episode of 
the transfusion of blood from the very man 
whose wraith he was always seeing into 


Barton’s own veins. The Bartons had 
been in England for some time before I 
returned to find an invitation awaiting me 
to dine at their house in town. I accepted, 
as I was anxious to see how Barton was 
getting on, and whether he had got rid of 
his horrible delusion. 

I found him in the best of health, better 
and stronger apparently than he had been 
even before the commencement of his 
hallucination; but Mrs. Barton was much 
paler and thinner than when I had seen 
her last. I was the only guest, and the 
burden of the conversation was borne by 
myself and Barton, who was really almost 
boisterous at times—an extraordinary 
change for him. Mrs. Barton scarcely spoke. 
I noticed that she never so much as glanced 
in the direction of her husband. I thought 
at the time that probably the first tiff of 
their married life had come off some time 
that day, and that Barton’s boisterousness 
and his wife’s silence arose from the same 
cause. I know better now. 

When Mrs. Barton left us to our cigar¬ 
ettes, I asked about the man at the door. 
Barton, I think, was rather vexed at the 
question, but he told me that he had no 
return of the vision, and then passed on to 
something else. I also inquired after his 
wife’s health, and as far as I could judge 
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he seemed actually pleased to hear that I 
thought her looking ill, and his manner of 
speaking of her altogether confirmed me in 
the idea that they had had a quarrel, and a 
fairly serious quarrel, that very day, though 
of course I couldn’t pursue the subject. 

A short while afterwards a message was 
brought in to Barton, and he asked me to 
excuse him for a few minutes, as he must 
see someone—a groom I think he said 
—and would rejoin me in the drawing-room. 

I went upstairs and entered into con¬ 
versation with my hostess, whose manners 
had completely changed. She talked now 
with a feverish rapidity, and I noticed with 
the most intense surprise, and I must add 
with a creeping sensation of horror, that 
she had caught Barton’s trick of constantly 
shooting anxious glances at the door. I 
suppose she saw that I had observed her, 
for she turned her chair round with its 
back to the door and said— 

“ I was wondering why my husband did 
not come.” 

I told her that he was engaged for the 
moment, and she continued— 

“ Have you noticed any change in him, 
Mr. Campbell ? ” 

“ He seems marvellously well,” I replied. 
“ We really owe a great debt to the two 

little doctors and to-” 

I stopped abruptly. Mrs. Barton had 
grown ghastly pale, and I remembered how 
fiercely the Jew had endeavoured 
to attack her in that terrible little 
room in Florence. Once again 
she seemed to read my thoughts. 

“ I knew that man Israel 
Hoffmann, Mr. Campbell,” she 
said. “ I am a Russian, you 
know, and we—my father and 
I—disliked him, and he hated 
us, and had threatened often to 
revenge—that is, to injure us. 

My father warned me against 
him only a few months before 
he died, and you see how 
the man tried to attack me 
on that night. We do not 
like Jews in Russia you 
know, Mr. Campbell. — jf 
Why, what is it ? ” 

“ Nothing,” I said, 
hastily, but I'm afraid 
my voice shook; “I 
thought I saw your 
husband coming in—I 
was mistaken.” 

It was no mistake, 


I knew. It was Barton’s face that I had 
seen looking round the door, with his eyes 
fixed on his wife; but as I spoke the head 
was withdrawn, and the door softly closed. 

“ Mr. Campbell,” said—or, rather, gasped 
—the woman at my side, “was he—was 
he peering at me round the door ? ” 

“ Well, I—I thought so,” I stammered. 

“ He always does that now," she whis¬ 
pered, “ and it frightens me, Mr. Campbell 
—it frightens me. What does it mean ? ” 

What on earth was I to say? Here 
was Barton apparently taking the place of 
his departed ghastly visitor; but how was 
I to explain this to his wife, who had never 
heard, and now most certainly must never 
hear, of her husband’s hideous delusion. I 
was relieved from my difficulty by Barton 
himself, who now entered the room with the 
same boisterously cheerful manner that I 
had noticed before. 

“ Well, I hope you’re not bored, Camp¬ 
bell," he cried. 

“ Very much the reverse,” said I, with 
perfect truth. 

“ I’m afraid that isn’t true,” said Mrs. 
Barton; “ I’m very dull to-night, but 
Mr. Campbell must excuse me—-my head 
is aching terribly, and I 
really think I must go to 
bed.” 

Of course, I expressed 
my sympathy and wished 
her good-night; but as I 
opened the door for her 
she whispered, “ For God's 
sake stay as long as you 
can. Good-night.” 

Well, I did stay as long 
as I could; and if ever a 
host made it clear to a 
guest that he wasn’t 
wanted, Barton did that 
night. After about an 
hour of it he asked me 
point blank to go, as he 
had had a very tiring 
day. 

I couldn’t very well 
stay on after that, could 
I ? I soothed my con¬ 
science by determining 
to find some pretext for 
coming round to the 
house the next morn¬ 
ing, and got up to go. 
Barton helped me on 
with my coat himself, 
and while he was doing 
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so I noticed an immensely heavy whip 
lying on an old oak chest in the hall. 

“ Sorry foi your horses, Barton,’ ’ said I, 
“ if that’s your idea of a riding-crop.” 

Barton laughed. 

“ It’s a Russian executioner’s knout,” he 
said. “ I got it as an interesting curiosity, 
and a pretty penny I had to pay for it. I 
thought it might interest my wife—she’s a 
Russian, as you know.” 

“ Rather a ghastly present,” I said. 

“Oh, horrors appeal to the Slavonic 
temperament,” he answered; “ she’ll be 
glad to have that knout. Good-night.” 

I must admit that I left the house with 
a very strong presentiment of trouble to 
come, and cudgelling my brains in vain to 
discover a reason for Barton’s amazing 
conduct at the drawing-room door. I did 
not like to ask him about it—the less said 
about his delusion the better, I thought— 
but I determined to come round in the 
morning; I could make the Russian knout 
an excuse for doing so—I could easily 
assume an interest in a curiosity like that. 

So at ten o’clock next day I walked 
round to the Bartons’. As I turned the 
corner into Pont Street, I saw with a thrill 
of undefined dread that there was a small 
crowd gathered round the Bartons’ house, 
and two policemen were engaged in push¬ 
ing the people back from the door, which 
was open. I forced my way furiously 
through the crowd, and seeing the white 
face of the old butler in the hall, behind 
the policemen, I called to him. He came 
forward and I was admitted, after some 
delay, as a friend of the family. 

“ What is it, Parsons ? ” I asked. 

“ God knows, Mr. Campbell,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ Mr. and Mrs. Barton breakfasted 
together in the oak room this morning: 
there wasn’t no one waiting, and about ten 
minutes gone I heard a cry and went to 
the door. It was locked, Mr. Campbell, 
and there’s something goin’ on in there as 
I don't like, sir. The police are breaking 
in the door now.” 

I hurried past the old fellow, and up 
the stairs to the oak room, a little panelled 
room with a strong oak door, which two 
men, a policeman and the footman, were 
trying to break in. From the room came 
a noise of blows and of a voice singing, 
heard from time to time, as the two men 
paused in their violent attack on the door. 
The voice was strange to me, and I could 
make nothing of the words of the song; 
they were not English, that was all I could 



" THE POLICEMAN AND BUTLER TRIED TO BREAK 


discover. As I threw my weight against 
it the door gave way, and the three of us 
tumbled into the room together. It was a 
ghastly sight, Jack. There, with her head 
on the table among the breakfast things 
and her body resting across the back of a 
chair, lay Mrs. Barton, dead, and horribly 
lacerated on the back and shoulders, from 
which the clothes had been torn away. 
Her husband was standing beside her, still 
singing the hideous song we had heard, 
and waving round his head the terrible 
whip that I had seen the night before, and 
which was now dripping with the blood of 
the wretched woman whose life he had 
taken. 

We all rushed in at him together : he 
knocked the footman head over heels with 
his left hand, and struck at me with his 
whip, but at the same moment the police¬ 
man at my side cut him down with a blow 
of his truncheon, and he lay writhing on 
the floor. I lifted up the body of the poor 
woman, but finding that life was quite 
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fellow’s undoubted madness, but I did not 
think it incumbent on me to enter into great 
detail. Now, I want your opinion as a 
medical man. This affair has shaken my 
nerves in the most terrible way. 


—an interest¬ 
ing coincidence—that the fatal wound 
on poor Barton’s head corresponded ex¬ 
actly, or almost exactly, with a terrible 
bruise I saw on the head of Israel Hoff¬ 
mann. 


extinct I laid her down and turned to the 
madman at my feet. The blow of the 
policeman’s staff had caught him on the 
side of the head, crushing it in like an egg¬ 
shell, and I saw that he was dying. I 
knelt down by him, and he seemed to 
recognise me, but in a moment his eyes 
closed, and though he breathed for more than 
an hour he never recovered consciousness. 

You read my evidence at the inquest: 
of course my description of Barton’s delu¬ 
sion was necessary to establish the poor 


P.S.-It is 
a coincidence 


Of course the vision and its fulfilment, if 
you can call it such, is and must remain 
inexplicable. It is Barton’s conduct after 
the operation that I want you to explain. 

I know, from certain correspondence that 
I have in my hands, that the man Israel 
Hoffmann was terribly wronged by Mrs. 
Barton and her father: his wife was, in 
fact, executed on their representations 
alone, as far as I can ascertain, and the 
whole object of his life was revenge. Is it 
possible that the spirit of vengeance passed 
into Barton’s soul as 
the blood of the in¬ 
jured Jew passed into 
his veins ? 

Could that be the 
reason for his strange 
choice of a weapon, 
and for the ghastly 
song, which may have 
been a Russian song, 
or even one of the 
psalms in Yiddish for 
all I know, 
which he sang 
as he beat his 
wife to death ? 
If this is so, 
the only feel¬ 
ing we should 
have towards 
poor Barton is 
one of intense 
pity; and if 
not, if such an 
idea is repug¬ 
nant to medi¬ 
cal science, 
how do you 
explain the 
whole hideous 
story ? 

Write soon 
and tell me. 

Your loving 
brother, 

Tom. 
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O PPOSITE the wesi front of the 
General Post Office there stood, not 
many years ago, a small house, one room 
of which was let to certain clerks occupied 
in the Central Telegraph Office, who there 
congregated once a week for purposes of 
social intercourse. 

On these occasions it was customary for 
someone to read a paper upon some topic 
of interest to the assembly, after which 
the names of all present would be written 
upon separate slips of paper, placed in a 
deep bowl, and one of these slips selected, at 
random, by an apprinted person. The one 
whose name had been chosen was requested 
to prepare the next paper. 

When a paper had been read, it was 
handed aver to the secretary of the club— 
which had received the name of “ The 
Tell-tale Bowl ”—who kept the manu¬ 
scripts until the end of the year, at which 
time a committee awarded a prize to th^ 
writer whose experience was considered 
the most interesting. 

Owing to certain changes taking place 
in the Central Telegraph Office, the club 
was dissolved after an existence 'of six 
( 5 
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years, and the various members abandoned 
the idea of meeting elsewhere. Not long 
ago, the house in which “ The Tell-tale 
Bowl ” members used to meet was re¬ 
moved for the purpose of improvements 
upon the west front of the Post Office, and 
during the demolition one of tl.e workmen 
found a tin box hidden away under the 
flooring of the room in which the club 
formerly assembled. This box contained 
many manuscripts, one of which was 
marked “ Prize for year i8f—, awarded to 

F-G-, Honourable President of 

‘The Tell-tale Bowl.' ” 

This remarkable story has come into my 
possession, and here it is 

I am a telegraphist—I have been one 
for thirteen years. I am not a superstitious 
man—rather the other way—having always 
laughed at ghost stories, omens, premoni¬ 
tions, and so forth, putting them down to 
a diseased mental faculty on the part of 
the believer. I had been brought up to 
regard superstitious people as “ afflicted.” 

I held this opinion until something a 
little out of the natural way came directly 
under my own observation. I "mst confess 
3 ) 
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to being more or less a convert to the other 
side since the strange event happened 
which I am about to relate. I do not 
claim it was positively supernatural, or 
anything of that sort. I myself might have 
become 44 afflicted. ’ ’ But strange it was, and 
I have never been able to account for it. 

I had occupied the position of telegraph 
operator for four years in one of the Lon¬ 
don offices, doing the ordinary work of the 
“ Met,,” or Metropolitan district, when I 
was placed where I had a great deal of the 
press work to handle, and was kept “ on 
the go ” nearly all the time. I worked 
until 2.45 every morning, going on duty 
at 7.30 at night. 

One night, just as I was about to go off 
duty, a rather peculiar dispatch came over 
the wires. It was addressed to a man 
living in the East End somewhere, and all 
it said was “ Look out.” It was signed 
simply with the initial “H.” This was 
the last message I received before going 
off duty, for, owing to sickness at my 
home, I had received permission to go 
home early on this particular evening. 
Placing the message in the “cage,” or 
rack, I called the check boy, and reported 
off duty, going directly home. 

Before going to bed that night, 1 hap¬ 
pened to step out into the hall, and my 
attention was attracted by a light in the 
bath-room, the door of which stood partly 
open. Looking into the room, I saw no 
one, but found that a lamp had been left 
burning. This was somewhat unusual, so 
I stepped into the room to put the lamp 
out. One of the taps of the water tank 
was turned on a trifle, and a little water 
dripped upon the bottom of the bath. 

Somehow or other, this dripping caught 
my attention, and, before leaving the room, 
just as I had blown out the lamp, I stopped 
and listened. The drops from the tap 
seemed to come in a peculiar, irregular, 
jerky way; and, as I paused, I said to 
myself, almost mechanically, “That sounds 
to me like a message.” Then I read off 
the drop—drop; drop—drop—drop; and, 
sure enough, when I put it all together, it 
a message. It repeated several times, 
“ Look out; look out,” and then there 
would be a pause, followed by just the 
initial “ H.” I did not like this exactly, 
for it seemed I was allowing my fancy, or 
imagination, to master me. I struck a 
match and relit the lamp. I then sat upon 
the edge of the bath and looked carefully 
at the tap. 1 watched the drops, and care¬ 


fully went over the message, which came 
fast and often. 

I could not, at first, remember where 
I had heard that message before. We 
operators receive so many messages of 
different descriptions—ciphers, and what 
not—that it is seldom a telegram finds its 
way into the inner consciousness, so to 
speak; they come and go by thousands. 
Suddenly, it dawned upon me that the 
water was making the same message I 
had taken just before leaving the office. I 
laughed at myself, and concluded that the 
water only sounded that way to me be¬ 
cause it was the last dispatch I had 
received. But, still, I could not get the 
sound of that water out of my head, nor 
could I desist from coupling it with the 
message. 

Another telegraphist had a room down¬ 
stairs, and something possessed me to go 
down and get him to come and listen to 
the thing. The hour was now very late, 
and, of course, he had retired. He growled 
naturally at being thus disturbed, but, after 
a little persuasion, agreed to come upstairs 
with me. 

I did not tell him what I had made the 
message out to be, but waited until he 
should hear it himself. He listened, and 
then said, instantly, “ Why, ’tis a message ! 
It says, 4 Look out! look out! * and it is 
signed plain 4 H.’ ” I told him that wab 
how I also read it. 

We both listened and watched for some 
little time. He wondered whence it had 
come, and to whom it was addressed ; but 
I could not remember the name of the man 
to whom it had been sent—the name being 
a very peculiar one, Spanish in sound— 
and I did not tell my companion that I 
had received a message with the same 
words before leaving the office. 

After laughing over the affair, my friend 
left me and again retired. I went to my 
room, but, feeling a little nervous, I did not 
go to bed, but sat up thinking over the 
matter. Finally, however, I arose from 
my table, where I had been sitting, went 
over to the mirror, and started to take off 
my tie, preparatory to undressing. 

I was looking straight in the mirror, and 
pondering over the mysterious message, 
when, right in the room behind me, sitting 
at the table in the place I had just occu¬ 
pied, I saw a man writing. I was too 
astonished to turn around and face him. 
I could not take my eyes off his reflection 
in the glass. 
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The figure was that of a tall, slender 
man. His face was very colourless— 
looked more like putty than flesh and 
blood—and I noticed great dark rings 
under his eyes. I had seen a face like his 
at the Morgue once, and the green tint 
under the eyes of the corpse was exactly 
the same colour as that of the dark rings 
under the eyes of the man whose reflection 
I was looking at. As I looked, he took up 
my pen from the table and commenced 
writing, or rather printing, something on 
a large piece of blotting-paper which rested 
on the table. I watched his hand, and saw 
it trace a large “ L.” Then came two 
“ O’s,” and then a “ K.” He then wrote 
another large “ O,” followed by a “ U ” 
and then a “T,” which last letter he 
crossed heavily and put a period after. 
Then there was a pause, and he seemed 
to hesitate a long time. I knew perfectly 
well what the next letter would be—and it 
was a “ H.” 

The figure then arose; and, not seeming 
to know I was anywhere in the room, or 
turning to look at me, or even to raise its 
head, it passed, without a sound, from the 
room through the open door into the hall. 

I stood looking in the glass at the re¬ 
flection of the door, too astonished to 
move, expecting to see the form return at 
any moment from the darkness of the hall. 

The apparition did not return, however, 
and I managed to muster sufficient courage 
to step over to the blotting-pad to see what 
had been written. What was my amaze¬ 
ment to find—not a word ! 

I went to the door and closed it softly, 
taking care to lock it as quickly as I could. 
I sat down bewildered, and wondering if 
I had not been asleep all this time, or what 
had happened. 

How long I sat in this semi-dazed con¬ 
dition I do not know; but, presently, I 
heard the birds chirping outside, and knew 
that day had come. In my excited con¬ 
dition of mind, it was impossible to think 
of sleeping. I felt feverish, so I went to 
the window and opened it for a breath of 
cool air. 

I looked down into the deserted street. 
At so early an hour, scarcely anyone is 
seen on the streets, and the footsteps of a 
passer-by will echo from house to house. 
I could have heard anyone coming down 
the street fifty yards away; yet, while I 
looked into the clear, steel-blue light of the 
coming day, I saw a man walking on the 
opposite pavement. His feet, as he walked 


briskly along, made not the slightest sound, 
and I wondered much at this, for he walked 
with an apparently unrestrained and heavy 
step. As he drew immediately opposite 
my window, he seemed to slacken his pace. 
His back was partly turned toward me at 
first, as if he did not wish to be recognised; 
but, suddenly, he turned his face up, and 
looked directly at me. Our eyes met. 
There was an anxious expression on his 
face, and he waved his arm in the direction 
of the East End. What was my surprise 
to behold my strange visitant of the night! 

Desperate at these mysteries, I leaned 
far out of the window and, as he walked 
away, called loudly after him. Whether 
he did not hear me, or did not care to 
notice me, I know not, but he paid no 
attention to my loud call—in fact, did not 
even look back, and I watched him go up 
the street until he disappeared around a 
corner. 

I ran downstairs and out into the street 
intending to follow him. I reached the 
corner he had turned long j before he 
could have arrived at the next S street at 
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but I could see him nowhere. Even had 
he hastened, he could not have passed out 
of sight so quickly. 

As it was out of the question to think 
of going back to the house to sleep, 
I turned in the direction of the office, 
doing this mechanically. One will natu¬ 
rally turn toward the place which he 
usually frequents; and, in moments of 
excitement, we find we have gone almost 
unconsciously either to our homes or places 
of business. As I hurried along, a few 
early risers passed me, and one or two 
looked back at me curiously. I must have 
appeared excited, for my tie was loose, and 
the sitting up all night had not improved 
my appearance. 

When I arrived at the office, of course, 
everyone was surprised to see me. I 
was not due till the evening. I explained 
that I was very nervous and could not 
sleep. I went to the message files, and 
looked over the forms for the message 
signed with the ini¬ 
tial “ H.” After 
a consider¬ 
able search 
I found the 


" WHAT WAS MY SURPltls£ TO SEE MY STRANGE 
VISIT * NT OF THE NIGHT BEFORE.' 1 


address on Our duplicate office-copy, and 
something prompted me to go over to the 
East End. Of course, I knew it would be 
very officious for me to ask any questions 
of the recipient of the message ; but, any- 
■way, I decided to go over and take a look 
at the house. 

As I walked rapidly along, I eagerly 
looked into the faces of all whom I saw, in 
a kind of fearful expectation of meeting 
the man I had seen twice already within a 
few’ hours, but with whom I had not been 
able to speak. When within a few houses 
of the number to which the message was 
addressed, I saw% down the street, and in 
about the section where the house would 
be, a great crowd of people. As I edged 
in among the throng, several stopped me 
and asked questions. I suppose they took 
me to be a detective. I told them I knew 
nothing of what had happened. 

I worked my way through the crowd 
until I reached the door of a large tene¬ 
ment house, near which were gathered 
some of the motley, ragged, poverty- 
stricken types of the neighbourhood. Two 
policemen were keeping the crowd back 
from this door. One of these officers I 
happened to know, and I asked him what 
was the trouble. He replied— 

“ A horrible murder has just been com¬ 
mitted in this house. You may go in if 
you like, but you won’t stay long." I 
passed in and was conducted by a second 
policeman up a flight of rickety stairs. 

As I entered a small room on the first 
floor, a most terrible sight met my eyes. 
I cannot describe it to you. Even now, as 
I recount this experience, my heart sickens. 
Suffice it to say that the body of a man was 
lying on the floor. 

The face was mutilated beyond recog¬ 
nition. Blood was everywhere. A pool 
of it had trickled out along the floor 
and become dammed up at the threshold. 
A basin was upon the floor beside the 
body. 

I turned away, almost fainting. Some¬ 
thing about the body fascinated me, how¬ 
ever, and riveted my attention. I became 
convinced that I had somewhere seen the 
man before. Of course, the face was too 
disfigured for me to recognise anycne; 
but the figure seemed very, very familiar 
to me. I closely watched the policeman 
as he searched the clothing for marks of 
identification. I was about to turn from 
the room, when the officer discovered in a 
pocket in the dead man’s vest a thin 
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folded piece of tissue paper. He opened “ bothered with him at all, at all, afther 
it. It was the telegram. It read, “Look that.” No sound was heard in his room 

. I recognised when the deed was committed. The room 

being right over the 


out,” and was signed 
at a glance the mes¬ 
sage. It was in my 
handwriting. I have 
attached it to this 
manuscript, as it 
came into my pos¬ 
session later on. 

I staggered from 
the room, and, pass¬ 
ing out into the 
street, took the first 
'bus going in the 
direction of the 
Central Office, the 
'busses having com¬ 
menced running by 
this time. At the 
office I told my 
story to one of my 
fellow- telegraphists, 
and showed him the 
office-copy of the 
message. He was 
rather doubtful, how¬ 
ever, and seemed to 
think I had allowed 
my imagination to 
get the better of me. 

So, after that, I told 
the tale to no one. 

Before long, the 
office was besieged 
by detectives trying 
to obtain a clue to the murder. Ques¬ 
tions were put to me, the files were ex¬ 
amined, and all the usual promising pre¬ 
liminary detective-work gone through with. 
The message had been sent from Louth. 

After weeks spent in fruitless search, and 
after no less than a dozen people suspected 
of the crime had been arrested, the detec¬ 
tives seemed to acknowledge themselves 
baffled, and gave up. 

I kept wondering all the time why I had 
been picked out as the one around whom 
the strange occurrence was made to re¬ 
volve, and the apparition—if such it were 
—and the murdered man were in my 
thoughts constantly. No one seemed to 
know who the man was, or what he looked 
like. The woman who kept the lodging- 
house in which the murder had been com¬ 
mitted had only seen the murdered man 
once—the day he engaged and paid for the 
room—and, as he had paid two weeks in 
advance, she had not, as she put it, 


hall passage had made 
this possible, provided, 
of course, a great 
noise was not made; 
and no one was seen 


to leave or enter the house with blood upon 
his clothes. 

Six months passed. The mystery was 
still unsolved, when, one night, while 
seated at my instrument, receiving, in one 
of the district offices to which I had asked 
to be transferred, a tall man entered the 
room, and, stepping up to the desk near 
the window, took down a form and started 
to write. His back was toward me, and I 
could only, at a glance, make out his figure, 
unlesslturned completely around in myseat. 
Presently he finished writing his message 
and came up to the counter. Being alone 
in the office at the time, I had to take his 
message. As he came toward me, I turned 
my switch, and went to meet him at the 
counter. What was my astonishment up¬ 
on looking up to see it was the apparition ! 

You may well imagine my consternation. 
The man—if it were a man—noticed my 
surprised look, and seemed in his turn to 
be surprised ; nay, even alarmed. On his 
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coming quite close to me I noticed that 
the face was more fleshy-looking than that 
of the man who had written at my table 
on that eventful night, and whom I had seen 
in the street at dawn. His forehead was 
lower, too, and more brutal in shape; nor 
did his eyes have the great dark rings about 
them that that had. 

I took the message with as much com¬ 
posure as I could command. As I was 
counting the 
words, one of the 
other operators 
came in. I ex¬ 
cused myself a 
moment, and went 
over to the opera¬ 
tor. I told my 
co-worker, in as 
quiet and natural 
a voice as I could 
assume under my 
excitement, that 
the man was con¬ 
nected in some 
mysterious way 
with the great 
Whitechapel mur¬ 
der, and that he 
must be appre¬ 
hended. 

The man eyed 
us a little sus¬ 
piciously for 

noticing that he 
observed us, we 
stopped talking. 

1 came back 
the c o u n t e 
While I pretend¬ 
ed to be getting 
t he message ready 
for sending, my 
companion left the 
office in order to 
find a policeman. 

I tried to gain 
time by engaging the man in conver¬ 
sation, but he did not seem inclined 
to talk. He started to move out, even 
before he had paid for the message, and 
I saw at once that it was his intention 
to escape. I stepped from behind the 
counter and approached him. I touched 
him on the arm and said, “ Beg pardon, 
but are you not Mr. Atkins ? ” This was, 
of course, a mere pretext to detain him, and 
he saw through it at once, With an oath, 


he turned upon me. His hand darted out 
like lightning and seized me by the throat. 

“ You scoundrel,” he hissed between his 
teeth. “You are trying to catch me.” 
His eyes glared like those of a demon. 
He pressed his thumb into the front of 
my neck until my windpipe was nearly 
wrenched from its position. I became 
unconscious. 

When I “came to,” I found myself in a 
room in a hospital. 
I was told that I 
had been nearly 
murdered by the 
stranger, but that 
he had been cap- 
ured just in time, 
n gaol the captive 
ad confessed to 
being the perpe¬ 
trator of the mur¬ 
der in the White- 
chapel house. He 
was sentenced to 
death. Before his 
death, he con¬ 
fessed the details 
of the crime and 
its motive. It ap¬ 
peared that the 
man Anthony 
Usina had been 
invited to Louth 
by his (the mur¬ 
derer’s) brother. 
That the prisoner 
and Usina had 
quarrelled over a 
sum of money 
owing from the 
murdered man to 
his murderer, and 
that they had 
actually had a 
tight, in which 
the murderer had 
received a severe 
beating at the 
hands of Usina. The murderer had sworn 
revenge; and when, a few days after the 
fight, Usina had left for London, the man 
who had received the drubbing determined 
to follow him. The murderer’s brother—an 
eminently respectable man in Louth — 
knowing the intentions and disposition of 
the murderer, had tried to argue with him, 
and keep him in Louth ; but the murderer 
had eluded him and come up to London. 
He had also obtained Usina’s address. 
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The brother of the murderer knew well 
that there would be trouble, and so soon 
as he learned that the intending murderer 
had gone to London, he wired the victim 
to be upon his guard, sending the message 
which I have shown you. 

Strange to say, the sender of the mes¬ 
sage dropped dead from a stroke of apo¬ 
plexy a few hours after he sent it. In the 
meantime, the murderer had found his 
victim and slain him in the manner de¬ 
scribed, mutilating him in order to escape 
identification. The murderer evidently did 
not know that his 
victim had received 
the message. It is 
strange that the 
victim did not pre¬ 
pare for the coming 
danger. Perhaps, 
however, he was 
taken by surprise. 

Of course, had 
the murderer’s 
brother been living, 
he might have 
brought the perpe¬ 
trator of the crime 
to justice; though 
it is a question 
whether or not he 
would have cared 
to be instrumental 
in hisown brother’s 
apprehension. As 
it was, the apoplec¬ 
tic stroke was most 
timely for the purposes of the murderer, 
as it removed the only man who knew any¬ 
thing of the quarrel between the murderer 
and his victim. 

The strangest fact of all was this: The 
murderer and his brother were twins, the 
resemblance being most striking. Now, 
while the man who died of apoplexy might 
not have given his brother up had he been 
alive, still, the prevention of the crime was 
the one thought upon his mind at the time 


of his death, and the sending of the mes¬ 
sage was probably the last act of his life. 
It is a very strange thing that he should 
have thus proved the actual means of iden¬ 
tification of the murderer ; for, had I never 
seen the appearance, I would never have 
been able to identify the man. The man 
who came into the office that night was 
the image of the man whom I had seen 
writing at my table, and I would have 
sworn to his being the same person 
whom I had seen at dawn on the street 
a few hours afterwards. 

Psychologists 
explain the appa¬ 
rition on the ground 
that the one 
thought in the 
mind of the man 
who died of apo¬ 
plexy was to pre¬ 
vent his brothel 
from committing 
the crime about 
which I have told 
you. This being 
the case, his spirit 
could not rest until 
it had induced me 
to hasten over to 
the East End and 
prevent the deed. 
This accounts for 
the very anxious 
expression I ob¬ 
served on the face 
of the man I saw 
down in the street that morning. 

However, all the gfiost’s anxiety was in 
vain. 

I do not believe, as I said before, in all 
these ghost stories and the like, and I still 
maintain that a great deal of it comes from 
giving too free a play to one’s imagination. 
I cannot, however, attempt to explain 
it all away ; nor would I if I could. I can 
only tell you what has actually happened 
to me. I only know what I know. 
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A TALE OF 
SINGAPORE TOLD BY 
THE THIRD MATE. 

By Alfred Slade. 

Illustrated by Ernest 
Prater. 

I T isn't my yarn at 
all by rights; 
the Second Mate 
commenced it, and 
pushed me in, in the middle. So I've an¬ 
nexed it; and the Second won’t mind—for 
he’s dead. 

The Mother Carey was not a ship to be 
proud of. I never knew anyone to blow 
about belonging to her, not even the 
donkeyman. 

We had worked her round to Sydney 
all right. Then the Health Authorities 
ordered us off: after which we went and 
lay off Thursday Island till the firm who 
had chartered us could wire instructions. 

In desperation, our people wired us to 
go to Singapore in ballast and get any 
sort of cargo there we could. 

I was sorry'to leave Thursday Island ; 
the telegraph stationmaster there had a 
daughter. Her first name was Mary, and, 
if I can manage it, one of these days her 
second will be the same as mine. 

We got a move on us and were well in 
the Straits by eight bells that afternoon, 
and it being the First Mate’s watch, the 
Second Mate came to my cabin to smoke a 
bit. 

“ Ever been to Singapore ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” I said; “never went further than 
Calcutta that way. Have you ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “ it’ll be just about 
three years ago." 

“Nice place ? ” I asked. 

“Terrible hole,” he answered. “See 
that stone ? I got that there.” 

I took the ring off his finger and ex¬ 
amined it; it was worth looking at, too. 
Not for the mounting, which was ordinary 
enough, but for the jewel it held. I had 
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never seen a stone like it before, and never 
again since—but I’ll tell that part by- 
and-by. 

It was something like a catseye, this 
jewel; but the outside was perfectly white, 
the interior was peculiarly greenish, and 
right in the centre was a spot of dazzling 
red like a speck of living blood. The 
general effect was one of a baleful fasci¬ 
nation, repellent and at the same time 
invincibly attractive ; and as I looked, I 
shuddered, yet could not turn my eyes 
away. 

“ That’s the way it serves me,” said the 
Second, who was observing. “ I hate the 
thing, and yet I can’t throw it away. And 
ever since I’ve had it, it’s brought nothing 
but bad luck. 

“ I was on the Sardanapalus when I had 
the stone first; we were caught in a mon¬ 
soon in the Indian Ocean, and had to put 
in at Point de Galle an absolute wreck. 
My next ship was the Golden Hern; the 
cargo caught fire off Pernambuco, and we 
were taken off by one of the Brazilian 
Royal Mails. This’ll be third trip ; and 1 
shall not live to finish it. I only hope you 
others’ll get through all right." 

“How did you come by it?” I asked, 
beginning, I confess, to feel a little uneasy. 

“It was a rum go,” answered the 
Second, “and I don’t much like talking 
about it. But,” he added after a moment’s 
reflection, “ I’ll tell you, in case anything 
happens to me there." And he nodded 
ahead, where lay Singapore. 
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“ The last time I was there,” he went 
on, “ I ran amuck. It was one of Libby’s 
liners I was in, and you know what they 
are. Rations according to the Act, and as 
much rum as you can put on a mosquito’s 
left eyelid. So when I went ashore with a 
couple of dollars I’d subbed from the 
skipper, I didn’t want much to upset me. 
A bottle of Hamburg square-face soon did 
the trick; and before 1 knew where I was 
I found myself half-seas over. 

“ It was in one of those shanties back 
of the garrison barracks where I’d got the 
stuff; in the daytime respectable mer¬ 
chants' depots, at night half grog-shop 
and half opium-den. The long, low, narrow 
room was divided into two by strips 
of bamboo matting; I was in the front 
part at a soit of rude table, alone with my 
square-face ; the back was filled with a 
crowd of Parsees, squatting in a circle, and 
gabbling. Between us was a hole for the 
ladder that went to the cellar, whence came 
the oppressing fumes of opium ; and at the 
back of the inner room was a door in the 
wooden wall, opening on a staircase that 
led to the apartments above. _ 

“ I remember all that dis¬ 
tinctly; but I don’t remember 
much else. Alone with the 
noise and smoke and the in¬ 
toxicating smell of the East 
that lay all around me, and j 
stupefied by the atmosphere no p 
less than by drink, I must have ' 
rested long in a sort of dream. 

“ I seemed to wake and 
shiver, and, sitting up, saw the 
dawn rising in flames of gold. 

On the floor were people sleep¬ 
ing. I tried to stand up, but 
felt languid and oppressed, and 
I sank in my seat, and would 
have gone to sleep again. 

“ Then the door from above 
opened, and a girl came down. 

And all at once, in spite of my¬ 
self, and in a manner 
I cannot explain, all 
my languor left me and 
a fever filled my veins. 

I rose, and, walking 
across the sleeping 
bodies, went near to 
her, threw aside her 
veil, bent down, and 
kissed her on the 
mouth. 

“She did not move 


or speak; only a shudder went through 
her, and it was not of fear or aversion. 

“ I drew from her at last, and, the light 
creeping up through the windows, could 
look at her. 

“ She was not a Malay; she was not, I 
thought, a Hindoo : something of a Cinga¬ 
lese, a Cingalese of the hill-tops, nearly 
white, of features almost classic, a nose 
finely Hebraic, and eyes of an Aryan gipsy. 

“ ‘ I have been watching you,' she said, 
in perfect English; ‘watching and waiting. 
Did you not feel the incense in your nos¬ 
trils—that was my love-spell. And it has 
worked.’ 

“ Again I stooped and kissed her. 

“‘I like that,’ she said, with a little 
laugh. ‘It is a good thing of the white 
men’s. See, I will try to act thus also,’ 
and she in her turn had reached up and 
kissed me. 

“ I leaned forward to seize her, but she 
slid through my grasp and had flown up 
the stairs. 

“ ‘To-night,’ she whispered, ‘by the old 
pagoda, I will weave you another love- 

___ spell.’ 

“ T hen 
she came 
down a 
step. ‘Look 
w e 1 1 to 
your self 
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here,’ she whispered again; ‘ there is 
danger. Take this—it is an amulet—it 
will protect you,’ and she had flown away 
out of sight, leaving in my hand a tiny 
square of ivory hollowed through the 
centre. 

“ 1 stood for a minute as in a trance; 
between my feet I saw a body, and, as I 
looked, one of its eyes, it seemed, was 
watching me. 

“ Had it been 
there all the 
while ? I did not 
think so. Yet, 
looking again, it 
was not watching 


all; 


its 


eyes were firmly 
closed, and it was 
sleeping. Yet a 
fear crept into 
my heart, and in¬ 
stinctively I felt 
in my belt for my 
revolver. It was 
not there; it was 
not on the table; 
it was nowhere. 

“And all my 
courage went 
from me, and I staggered across 
the sleeping men and hurst 
through the fragile door and 
fell out into the sun. And with¬ 
out stopping I ran as hard as I 
could to the ship, sweating with 
a terror I dare not think about, 

“The boatswain 
was washing down 
with the steam hose ; 

1 stripped and stood 
in front of it and took 
a bath that way. It 
steadied my nerves, 
and the bright sea and the bright sunshine 
did the rest. 

“I was at the pagoda that night, sober, 
without even a cigar, but with another 
pistol in my belt. It was a weird place. 

“Not a soul was in sight. The pagoda 
was dark and empty. The only sound I 
could hear was the ripple of the waves on 
the distant shore. 

“All sorts of fancies crept into my brain; 
I tried in vain to put them away. At last I 
tried to go. I could not; I was as if rooted 
to the spot. 

“ I looked around and fancied I was going 
mad, and I laughed. And the echoes came 


back from all around, so that the air seemed 
full of mocking devils, and I turned round 
and round to see whence came the sound. 

“There was a figure bowing before me, 
and a voice said: ‘ Salaam, Sahib,’ and 
in front, by the light of the moon, I saw a 
man. 

“ ‘ I have a token for my lord,' he said, 
* from one he loves, who begs him to ac¬ 
cept it and so 
depart,’ and he 
handed me the 
stone you have 

“‘Stop,’ I 
cried, taking it. 
‘ Are you her ser¬ 
vant ? ’ 

“ ‘ The Flower 
of the Cinnamon 
my daugh¬ 
ter,’ he answered, 
‘but now —ro 
longer.’ 

“‘What do 



cried again. 

“ ‘ The Flower 
of the Cinnamon 
is not,' he said; 

1 your hand you 
hold the token.’ 

“ The moonlight caught 
the glitter of his evil eye, 
and I saw then it was 
the man who had lain 
between my feet. I 
sprang forward to seize 
him, and he was gone; 
gone like the wind, with 
not a trace behind. 

ARn “In my hand I still 
as 1 could.'’ clenched the pebble; 1 

took it in my fingers 
to put it in my pocket. There was the 
other token, my amulet of ivory. I took 
it out to look at it, and its veins were red 
—red with the streaks of blood. 

“ So I went back to the ship, walking 
warily and looking behind my shoulder; 
but I saw nothing and felt nothing— 
nothing but the stone the man had given 
me, that lay like a weight on my heart. It 
was there next morning, but my ivcry 
amulet I could not find ; it was gone, and 
with it, I knew, my salvation.” 

“ That is all ? I asked the Second, as he 
stopped to wipe the sweat from his fore¬ 
head. 
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“All—at present,” he answered, “for 
we sailed that same morning. And I have 
never seen her since. And I never shall see 
her,” he added, in a tone that made me feel 
cold to hear. 

“Bat you kept the stone?” I asked 
again. 

“ I could not get rid of it,” he replied. 
“ Once—you may believe me or not, as you 
like—once, I took it from my waistcoat 
pocket and threw it over the bulwarks. 
It did not touch the sea; next morning it 
was there again in my pocket. So I made 
the best of what I knew was a bad job ; I 
got it mounted in London in a ring, and I 
wear it so in defiance.” 

There was more of fear than defiance in 
his eyes just then ; he swung on his heel 
and turned away; nor did any further 
allusions to the subject pass between us. 

We reached Singapore shortly after¬ 
wards ; and I noticed the Second Mate 
getting more and more nervous. He tried 
to hide it and to conquer it, he worked 
harder than any man on the boat. 

At last we had got our cargo in and 
had finished coaling; the next morning we 
should (machinery permitting) clear out 
for home. The Second seemed easier that 
evening, but he had scarcely been in my 
cabin half an hour when a convulsive 
spasm seemed to shoot through him. He 
stood up, as if in agony, and cried out in a 
thick guttural voice : “ I’ve got to go,” and 
made towards the alley-way. 

I tried to stop him; he dragged me 
along as easily as if I had been a child. 
Then, nearing the gangway, he shook me 
off and cried : “You had better keep out 
of it; I shall be enough,” and passed over 
the gangway to the quay. 

I went after him, just speaking to the 
watchman; yet even this delay put me far 
behind, and I had to run to overtake him, 
so quickly did he walk. 

At last we reached the house, and the 
room he had described : he ordered liquor, 
which I took care not to drink; and in des¬ 
perate defiance let his hand lie on the table, 
stretching out the finger that held the ring. 

Strive as I might to keep my head clear, 
I felt the fumes of the place suffocating 
me ; yet, stupefied as I was, I had a con¬ 
sciousness that myriad eyes were around 
and watching us. 

Below, through the hole where the 
ladder went, 1 saw the opium smokers; at 
the back where the staircase mounted, I 
saw the door open. 


A woman entered, and at once the place 
seemed empty, save for her and us. 

The Second was looking too, and started 
suddenly. He got up and walked towards 
her and threw her heavy veil aside. Then, 
in a voice so calm that it astonished me. 
he said— 

“ You are not Flower, of the Cinna¬ 
mon ? ” 

“No,” she answered, “the Flower is 
not. But when she was , she was my 
sister.” 

And she pressed forward towards me. 
“ I am called,” she said, to me, not to him, 
“ I am called the Sheen of Morning.” 
And she made a low obeisance towards 
me. 

I did not speak, but looked towards her, 
looked passed her and saw into the cellar. 
I saw a man, dark-skinned, yet no Hindoo, 
kindle a fire on the ground; and as the 
flames leaped red, he sprinkled a powder 
on them and the fire burnt green, and the 
smoke came through the opening. 

The woman was still bowed before me 
and watching me with entreating eyes; but 
now the lustre went out of her eyes and 
they had no more life in them than a sleep¬ 
walker’s. Then she rose stiffly and walked 
backward to the staircase door and so 
passed through; and the door shut of 
itself, for I saw no one to shut it. 

And the man, or devil, in the cellar put 
more powder on his fire, and the flames 
burnt red, red as a bullock’s blood. And 
the Second turned slowly round and 
walked from the room into the street; and, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
took his way still further across the marsh. 
And I followed, shivering in my heart. 

Nothing before or around us but the 
darkness and the heat of the night that 
brought up the fever-fog; and from the 
distance came the horrid noise of a Chinese 
sing-song. 

And we still walked on, till, in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, there loomed another 
darkness, thicker and more compact: and 
I saw it was the shadow of a pagoda. 

The Second led the way right to the 
entrance; as we reached the threshold, a 
light sprang up within. 

The Second was mounting the steps ; I 
seized his arm and with my whole force 
tried to retain him ; he did not even pause, 
but dragged me after him as if my strength 
were nothing. And so we went into the 
temple. 

The light shone from the other end : 
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too.” 

“ Does my lord 
command it?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes," I said 


we drew closer to it and stood in front. 
There, on a shrine, was an enormous figure 
of Buddha, sitting cross-legged, with six 
arms extended. The light shone from his 
eyes; and, glancing along his nostrils, on 
one side sparkled back. In his nose was a 
jewel the duplicate of that the Second 
wore ; on the other side was a space for a 
second jewel, which was the Second’s. 

As I looked, I cried aloud and started 
back; my hand was still on the Second’s 
arm, and so great was my terror that I 
drew him back with me a space. At that 
moment the pavement in front of us 
opened where but an instant before we 
had both been standing; and in the void 
revealed, I felt and smelt, rather than saw, 
the foetid moisture of a bottomless water- 
pit. And the light in the idol’s eyes burnt 
red. 

A little finger touched my left hand: I 
turned. It was a woman, the same 
woman of the hut; who whispered, so 
that none but I could hear— 

“ Come, my lord, and quickly. Leave 
him to his fate, for he is doomed. But 
thou, while there is yet time, come.” 

“Yes," I said to 
her; “ but not alone. 

He must come 


and barred, and the light in the idol went 
out. 

“ There is another way,” she said at 
last, and led us on ; till behind a pillar she 
stopped and stooped, and, groping for some 
time, found at last a rude staple in the 
stonework. 

“Pull,” she said, “for you are strong." 
And I pulled, and the stone came round on 
invisible hinges. In the opening there 
disclosed I felt rough-hewn steps that went 
down, and pushing myself through I de¬ 
scended. Three steps I counted, and then 
there were no more; and I lost my hand¬ 
hold and fell. I threw out my hands 
wildly in search of some support; my head 
swung forward and struck against a pro¬ 
jection ; and, insensible, I still fell—down, 
down. 

When I came to myself I was lying on 
the ground, my head in the woman’s lap; 
and her hair had torn loose and was swath¬ 
ing my temples; and as she bent to kiss me, 
I felt that her eyes were wet. 

But between her and 
me came the memory of 
Mary, and the promise 


again. 

“ Then I will 
try,” she whispered; 
“ yet it is Death we 
three look in the 
face." 

She raised her 
hand and rubbed 
my lips with some¬ 
thing she held; 
something that was 
cold like menthol, 
and bitter as gall. 
She did likewise to 
the Second, who at 
that seemed to 
awake from sleep 
and stare about him 
bewildered. And 
taking me by the 
hand, and I the 
Second, she led us 
to the door; and 
the door was shut 
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the moon had seen at Rockhampton ; and I 
did not kiss her back, but took her hand, 
and said, “ My sister, my sister." And so 
she understood, and raised me up, and put 
something on my head that cured its 
aching; and the Second came to my side 
and held me, and we went on down the 
passage. 

There was no light to guide us; but the 
walls shone with phosphorescent draw¬ 
ings, and all the vile gods of Buddha’s 
Pantheon served us as horrid guides. \\'e 
went on—the woman in tears, I in pain, 
and the Second in terror and dismay 
—till there came some rough-hewn steps, 
and these mounted, some stairs of wood; 
there the woman left us and bade us wait. 

Presently she returned and led us still 
upward, and lifted a flap and let in a flood 
of light. And springing through, we were 
in the room of the grog-shop—all alone, 
save for the invisible eyes that I knew were 
watching us all around. 

And we sat at the table; and I gave my 
hand to the woman, and said again, “ My 
sister,” and she fell to weeping afresh. 

I looked towards the Second, and his 
brow was wet with sweat, and on his finger 
gleamed omi¬ 
nously the curs- 
stone. 

I tried to get 
the ring off. 11 


clung till with a wrench I had twisted 
it and had it off, and left his finger free; 
and then, before the woman could prevent 
me, had put it on my own. At that she 
shrank, shivering ; but I knocked the table 
loudly in summons. 

A coolie came in, and I ordered two 
bottles of Bass; but in knocking and order¬ 
ing and talking I took care to show my 
ring. He saw, and smiled maliciously ; and 
coming back with the beer looked again. 
The woman had disappeared, spirited away 
again by some invisible power. 

So the Second and I drank—he hugely. 
I scarcely at all. And then I told him 
my scheme: that he must go back to the 
ship alone, for without the ring I felt he 
had nothing to fear. He was reluctant to 
do so, for he was a brave man; yet his 
terror was so great that in the end he 
departed. 

So I was left alone with the ring; and 
waiting till I thought it time, began to re¬ 
proach myself for running in danger when 
my life belonged to Mary. Then I thought 
again: and I knew at last that Mary her¬ 
self would have me to do this. So I kept 
up a stout heart, and ostentatiously leaving 
a dollar on the table, passed out. 

There was a shadow in front of me— 
it was the woman, who fell at my feet 
beseechingly. 

“Fool,” she said, “and foolhardy. Throw 
it away lest it kill 
you. For it is a 
vampire that 
drinks men's 
blood.” 

And she took 
hold of my finger 
and tried to 
wrench the ring 
away; but the 
flesh was closed 
up tightly round 
it, and it would 
not budge. 

“ It is the spell 
already winding 
round you." she 
said. “Yet it was 
not you that my 
father cursed. 
What shall I do. 


my love, my 
love ? 

“ Better throw 
away your finger 
than your soul,' 
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she said again; “cut it off and so 
escape.” 

I searched for the knife in my belt, but 
my sheath was empty; and we looked into 
each other’s eyes in hollow despair. 

“ I would bite it," she cried, “ but I 
cannot—I can¬ 
not ; for I love 
you.” 

“ You must 
not say that,” 

1 answered; 

“ and you must 
not come with 

m " M y 1 
commands ? ” 
she asked, in 
pained humility. 

And I said 
“ Yes." And she 
disappeared into 
the darkness. 

I strode on 
quickly across the 
swamp towards the 
quay, and already 
I saw the lights 
gleam in the 
harbour. Yet 
even now I could 
not feel at ease, 
and would 
g la nee round 
furtively and yet 
see nothing— 

until suddenly the 
moon shot out from 
behind a cloud, and in 
front of my eyes was 
a gleam that was not of 
light, but a reflection of light. I quickly 
put out my left hand, and jagged steel 
pierced it, and I shrieked aloud. 

With my right hand I seized my assail¬ 
ant, who was anointed with oil and slipped 
through my fingers like an eel. Yet he did 
not run, but remained at a little distance, 
waiting to attack me again, and there were 
others with him. By their stiffened up¬ 
right black hair I saw they were Malays; 
but the one who seemed their leader was 
the devil of the cellar. And my heart 
thumped and thumped, as I waited. 

Then a soft hand again touched me, and 
a voice said, “ It is I,” and the woman had 
taken my finger that held the ring, and 
saying, “Yet I must do it, because I love 
him,” had bitten it clean through. And 
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shouting to the men in a tongue I knew 
not, she hurled it in their midst; and 
their leader seized it, and yelled aloud in 
triumph, and showed it to the others run¬ 
ning round him. 

And the woman spoke again, and to 
some purpose, for then 
the men departed with 
the prize. And the 
moon went in again 
behind the clouds. 

“ Do not slay me, 

. my lord,” the woman 
was saying, “ for your 
life is not yet saved.” 
She tore the veiling 
from her face 
and bmdaged 
the stump that 
had been my 
finger; and then 
she took my 
other hand, and, 
withdrawing 
the dagger, 
sucked softly at 
the poison of the 
wound. But 
the pain was too 
much for me, 
and I just 
leaned over and 
fell fainting to 
the ground. 
Next morn¬ 
ing, I found 
myself in my 
bunk, and the 
Second was 
wa t ching 
over me, and 
the woman was crouching on the floor. 

“ That's right, old man,” said the Second, 
“and now I’ll fetch the doctor.” 

The doctor was the chief engineer, who 
forthwith came aft with a hot iron and 
seared the stump of my finger. 

“ And now, laddie, ye’ll do,” he said ; 
“and I must awa, for there is some leetle 
difficulty with the boilers.” 

“ She carried you here,” said the Second, 
answering my eyes, “ though how she 
managed it I can’t say. And she had 
sucked the poison clean from your wound, 
and Mac said there was no danger left. 
Though, mind you, the kriss had enough 
on it to kill twenty men. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ I’m all right, and 
you shall tell me how it happened to you 
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afterwards. Now you must swallow this 
sleeping draught Mac’s left for you.” 

And I swallowed the medicine he gave 
me. 

But I did not sleep; I fell into a stupor. 

I could not move or speak; yet I could 
hear and understand. 

The sailors were clearing the decks 
above me; at intervals the steam whistle 
sounded; we were preparing to get 
under way. 

At last came the cry, 
strangers leave the 
ship,” and there was a 
bustle across the gang¬ 
way. 

The woman in the 
corner rose, came to my 
bunk and kissed me on 
the lips, opened the door, 
went into the alley-way 
and on to the deck. She 
mounted to the poop 
above my head, then a 
shadow passed for a 
moment athwart my 
port - hole. I heard a 
splash—and she had done 
suttee for her love of me. 

The blade of the pro¬ 
peller began to revolve, 
and the ship to forge 
slowly forward. My 
tongue was parched and 
my temples throbbing, 
and the delirium of fever 
came over me. 

My eyes still open 
looked far away forward, 
into the pagoda of Sin¬ 
gapore. And before the 
Buddha knelt the 
throng of worshippers, 
and the idol looked down 
upon them in content 
and triumph, and in his 
nostrils were now the 
catseyes, sparkling on 

either side. And a sha- .. SHE mounted the 
dowy form that I knew the w 

for the ghost of the 
woman came before the god and fell pros¬ 
trate, and lay there praying for me; and 
the idol did not frown, but gazed still con¬ 
tent ; and I knew that the curse was lifted 
from me. 

Then my eyes could close, and the fire 
went from them, and the darkness came 
and gentle sleep. 
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The next thing I knew was that Mac 
was pouring quinine down my throat, and 
we were out at sea and the sun was shining. 
And at Aden, where we coaled, was a letter 
from Mary; and I was well again. 

The Second met the fate he feared. 
You know from the papers how the voyage 
ended; no one knows, and only I can 
guess, how it came to end as it did. It 
was off Ushant, almost 
in sight of home. The 
Second had the watch. 
The moon was at its 
full; there was not a 
cloud to cast a shadow. 
The man at the wheel 
saw a huge rock loom 
on the starboard bow. 
He veered off a point to 
give it a wide berth ; the 
Second came towards 
him and took the wheel 
himself. And then, the 
man declares, he headed 
straight for the rock, his 
eyes fixed intently in 
front of him, his hands 
a-tremblewith unavailing 
fear. The man thought 
he was mad, and tried to 
tear the spokes away; 
the Second, with strength 
almost supernatural, with 
one hand lifted him up, 
and hurled him to the 
lower deck. Then the 
ship forged on, straight 
to the rock ahead. 

The boats were lower¬ 
ed and quickly filled, and 
were casting off. I sprang 
up to the bridge — I 
touched the Second's 
arm and took his hand in 
mine. 

As I hurried him down 
the gangway and across 
the forehold, a boom of 
the winch pinned him to 
the deck and he could 
not move. 

Then, as I live, I saw a woman—a black 
woman—holding him in ”her arms, holding 
him down. There came a rush of water. 
The vessel slid back into the trough of the 
sea. The woman kissed him—he shrieked 
aloud—and the waves sucked them in 
together. 

The curse of the catseye was completed. 
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“MAN OVERBOARD! 



By Winston Spencer 
Churchill.* 


Illustrated by Henry Austin. 


T T was a little after half-past 
A nine when the man fell 
overboard. The mail steamer 
was hurrying through the Red 
Sea in the hope of making 
up the time which the cur¬ 
rents of the Indian Ocean had 
stolen. The night was clear, 
though the moon was hidden 
behind clouds. The warm air 
was laden with moisture. The 
still surface of the waters was 
only brokem-by the movement 
of the great ship, from whose 
quarter the long, slanting un¬ 
dulations struck out, like the 
feathers from an arrow shaft, 
and in whose wake the froth 
and air bubbles churned up by 
the propeller trailed in a narrow¬ 
ing line to the darkness of the 
horizon. 

There was a concert on board. 
All the passengers were glad to break 
the monotony of the voyage, and gathered 
around the piano in the companion-house. 
The decks were deserted. The man had 
been listening to the music and joining in the 
songs. But the room was hot, and he came out to 
smoke a cigarette and enjoy a breath of the wind which the 
speedy passage of the liner created. It was the only wind in 
the Red Sea that night. 

The accommodation-ladder had not been unshipped since leaving 
Aden, and the man walked out on to the platform, as on to a 
balcony. He leaned his back against the rail and blew a puff of 
1 smoke into the air reflectively. The piano struck up a lively tune, 

; and a voice began to sing the first verse of “ The Rowdy Dowdy 

Boys.” The measured pulsations of the screw were a subdued 
but additional accompaniment. The man knew the song. It had 
been the rage at all the music halls, when he had started for India 
It reminded him of the brilliant and busy streets he had not seen 
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“Help! help! help !” shrieked the man, 
in desperate fear. 


“ Fond of a glass now and then, 
Fond of a row or noise; 

Hi ! hi! clear the way 
For the Rowdy Dowdy Boys ! ” 


for so long, but was soon to see again. He the first time on his consciousness. The 
was just going to join in the chorus, when chorus started again— 


" Then—I—say—boys, 

Who’s for a jolly spree ? 

Rum—turn—tiddley—um, 

Who'll have a drink with me ? " 


The last words 
drawled out faint 
and fainter. The 
vessel was steaming 
fast. The begin¬ 
ning of the second 
verse was confused 
and broken by the 
ever - growing dis¬ 
tance. The dark 
outline of the great 
hull was getting 
blurred. The stern 
light dwindled. 

Then he set out 
to swim after it 
with furious energy, 
pausing every dozen 
strokes to shout 
long wild shouts. The 
disturbed waters of the 
sea began to settle again 
to their rest. The widening 
undulations became ripples. 
The aerated confusion of the screw 
fizzed itself upwards and out. The noise 
of motion and the sounds of life and music 
died away. 

The liner was but a single fading light 
on the blackness of the waters and a dark’ 
shadow against the paler sky. 

At length full realisation came to the 
man, and he stopped swimming. He was 
alone — abandoned. With the under¬ 
standing his brain reeled. He began 
again to swim, only now instead of 
shouting he prayed — mad, incoherent 
prayers, the words stumbling into one 
another. 

Suddenly a distant light seemed to 
flicker and brighten. A surge of joy and 
hope rushed through his mind. They were 
going to stop—to turn the ship and come 
back. And with the hope came gratitude. 
His prayer was answered. Broken words 
of thanksgiving rose to his lips. He stopped 


the railing, which had been insecurely 
fastened, gave way suddenly with a snap, 
and he fell backwards into the warm water 
of the sea amid a great splash. 

For a moment he was physically too 
much astonished to think. Then he real¬ 
ised that he must shout. He began to 
do this even before he rose to the sur¬ 
face. He achieved a hoarse, inarticulate, 
half-choked scream. A startled brain 
suggested the word “ Help! ” and he 
bawled this out lustily and with frantic 
effort six or seven times without stopping. 
Then he listened. 

" Hi! hi ! clear the way 

For the Rowdy Dowdy Boys." 

The chorus floated back to him across 
the smooth water, for the ship had already 
passed completely by. And as he heard 
the music a long stab of terror drove 
through his heart. The possibility that 
he would not be picked up dawned for 
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and stared after the light—his soul in his 
eyes. As he watched it, it grew gradually 
but steadily smaller. .-Then the man knew 
that his fate was certain. Despair suc¬ 
ceeded hope. Gratitude gave place to 
curses. Beating the water with his arms, 
he raved impotently. Foul oaths burst 
from him, as broken as his prayers—and 
as unheeded. 

The fit of passion passed, hurried by in¬ 
creasing fatigue. He became silent—silent 
as was the sea, for even the ripples were 
subsiding into the glassy smoothness of 
the surface. He swam on mechanically 
along the track of the ship, sobbing quietly 
to himself, in the misery of fear. And the 
stern light became a tiny speck, yellower 
but scarcely bigger than some of the stars, 
which here and there shone between the 
clouds. 

Nearly twenty minutes passed, and the 
man’s fatigue- began to change to ex 7 
haustion. The overpowering sense of the 
inevitable pressed'- upon him. With the 
weariness came a strange comfort. He 


need not swim all the long way to Suez. 
There was another course. He would die. 
He would resign his existence since he was 
thus abandoned. He threw up his hands 
impulsively and sank. Down, down he 
went through the warm water. The 
physical death took hold of him and he 
began to drown. The pain of that savage 
grip recalled his anger. He fought with 
it furiously. Striking out with arms and 
legs he sought to get back to the air. It 
was a hard struggle, but he escaped 
victorious and gasping to the surface. 
Despair awaited him. Feebly splashing 
with his hands he moaned in bitter 
misery— 

“ I can’t—I must. O God! let me 
die.” 

The moon, then in her third quarter, 
pushed out from behind the concealing 
clouds and shed a pale, soft glitter upon 
the sea. Upright in the water, fifty yards 
away, was a black triangular object. It 
was a fin. It approached him slowly. 

His last appeal had been heard. 
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By W. B. Northrop. 

Illustrated by H. H. Flire and by Photographs. 


T N the winter of 18— I acted as secretary 
to a distinguished London physician 
-who had charge of one of the largest wards 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In order 
to be near the scene of my occupations, 
I selected two rooms in a house situated in 
the very unprepossessing street known as 
Cloth Fair. This little street runs just north 
of the ancient church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, and is very narrow and dingy. 

A large window in my back room directly 
overlooked the graveyard belonging to 
St. Bartholomew’s church, and I cannot 
say that the prospect of the multitudinous 
array of headstones, each leaning at a 
different angle, or that of the bare, leafless 
plane trees, locked, as if for support, in each 
other’s branches, added greatly to the 
•cheerfulness of the surroundings. 

I had been in these quarters for about 
three weeks when I began to study very 
hard for an examination which I was most 
anxious to pass. As the final days for 
taking the “exam.” drew near, I became 
much worried over the possible result. 
From anxiety and over-study, my intel¬ 
lect at times grew exhausted, and my 
memory became each day more and more 
unretentive. In consequence, I resorted 
to the taking of strychnia to keep me 
( 2 


awake, and to brighten my faculties. I at 
last “ passed,” but the strain left me in 
such a depleted condition that my health 
seemed about to break down. After the 
dosing I had indulged in, of course, came 
the reaction, and I began to suffer from 
most dreadful insomnia. 

Night after night I lay awake in my 
room, watching the boughs of the trees in 
the dreary necropolis outside wave back 
and forth against the darkened sky. At 
length, morphine in small quantities, and 
then in large doses, became my crying 
need. 

One night, when I had taken a large 
quantity of the opiate and retired (the hour, 
I think, approached midnight), my attention 
was attracted by what sounded to me like 
a conversation carried on in low tones 
immediately beneath the window overlook¬ 
ing the cemetery. I arose, stepped softly 
to my window, and looked out. I could 
see no one. The voices seemed to emanate 
from people very close to the wall of the 
house. In order to see who the speakers 
were it would be necessary to raise the 
sash of the window, which was down ; and 
this sash being very old and not supported 
by cords, I had to procure something with 
which to prize it up. 

3 ) 
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As I stepped back into the room with a 
view to procuring some implement with 
which to open the window, I glanced into 
the front room, the folding doors being 
open; and, as I did so, it seemed to me I 
saw a tall woman walk past the window 
overlooking Cloth Fair. A light from one 
of the street lamps brightened the apart¬ 
ment, and her form was perfectly distinct. 


As may be well imagined, I was greatly 
surprised at seeing someone in the next 
room, for I was positive of having locked 
my door. Besides, the lateness of the hour, 
and the fact that the intruder was a woman, 
and alone, made the presence of the stranger 
extraordinary. However, I am very near¬ 
sighted ; and whenever I see anything, or 
imagine I see anything, about which there 


is an element of doubt, I make it a rule to 
immediately investigate, by a close scrutiny 
of the suspicious object, in order to satisfy 
my misgivings. Without hesitation, there¬ 
fore, I advanced through the folding doors 
into the adjoining room. 

Just as I stepped across the threshold, 

I plainly saw a woman, with a scarf of 
light material thrown over her head 
and shoulders, pass 
through the door lead¬ 
ing out upon the land¬ 
ing. When I say she 
passed through the 
door, I mean liter¬ 
ally through, for the 
door was locked and 
bolted. 

I was shocked be¬ 
yond measure. I 
managed to find a 
match, and with 
trembling hands suc¬ 
ceeded in lighting my 
lamp. It is needless 
to say I kept the 
light burning brightly 
until daylight had well 
set in, employing my¬ 
self in reading the 
while. As soon as I 
had breakfasted, I sent 
a telegram inviting 
one of my college 
chums to come down 
at once and spend a 
few nights with me. 

I had a haunting no¬ 
tion that I was about 
to be taken very ill, 
and I wished to have 
someone with me. I 
knew that he would 
come, as he had but 
a few days previously 
written me from Hull 
stating he intended 
coming to London, 
and asking if I could 
“put him up.” He 
only awaited my message in order to 
start. 

I did not desire the presence of this 
friend for the sake of mere companionship. 
I knew him to be a confirmed “ spiritist,” 
as he called it. He was for ever experi¬ 
menting with slate-writing, crystal-gazing, 
or something of the kind, and I felt that if 
there were any significance in the apparition 
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which had honoured me with a visit, my 
friend would be the most likely person to 
sound the depth of the mystery. 

When Banks arrived, I explained to him 
the nature of the experience through which 
I had passed. He looked, with scrutiny, 
at the pupils of my eyes, and then said: 
“ Of course, you have been overtaxing your 
brain. Besides,” he added, shaking his finger 
at me reprovingly, “ you have been dosing 
yourself with morphine ? ” 

I had to admit his accusation, and he 
immediately set about explaining to me 
that my “ spook,” as he was pleased to call 
it, was merely an hallucination, due partly 
to the overwrought condition of my nerves, 
but mainly to the influence of the drug. 

Banks had come on Tuesday night. 
On the following Friday, shortly after 
midnight (my colleague had gone to the 
theatre, and, having probably stopped for 
supper somewhere, was late in coming 
home), I was sitting in the front room, 
when I again heard the low mutter- 
ings of voices under the window of 
the rear apartment. As I had,* at an 
early hour of the evening, opened 
the window overlooking the grave¬ 
yard—for the purpose of allowing the 
fumes of some nitrous oxide gas, with 
which I had been experimenting, to 
escape—the sash, on this occasion, 
was raised partly. So, as quietly as 
I cauld, I stepped into the back room, 
and peered out upon the graveyard. 

It was a bright moonlight night, 
and objects could be plainly seen. 

I could distinctly hear the voices 
immediately beneath my window; 
but, look as closely as I would, I 
could see no one. 

I called out, sharply, “ Who's 
there ? ” The voices ceased instantly. 

At the same moment I felt a breath 
of cold air pass over my face, neck, 
and shoulders, as if an ice-chest had 
been opened in front of me. 

The feeling sickened me somewhat, 
and I turned from the window.back 
into the room. As I did so a fold 
of the drapery about the window fell 
against my arm. Looking suddenly 
to one side, as if drawn by some ex¬ 
traneous influence, I came face to 
face with a tall ethereal-looking woman, 
clad in some brocade material. Her head 
was covered with a thin scarf, one corner 
of which was torn away. Her eyes were 
; losed as in sleep; or, rather—death ! 


She did not appear to notice me, but 
passed right through the curtain and the- 
wall out into the graveyard. I had hardly- 
recovered from my amazement, when I 
heard a heavy footstep downstairs. The 
next instant, the door of my front room, 
quickly opened ; and, in the over-excite¬ 
ment of intense expectation, I fell prone at 
the feet of—Banks ! 

He had come at so inopportune a mo¬ 
ment that I anticipated seeing—I know not 
what. 

“ Hello ! At it again ! ” he exclaimed.. 
“ Now, look here ! This is all nonsense. 
If there are any spirits about here, why in 
thunder do they wait till I am gone- 
ou——” 

He had not finished the sentence before 
there broke upon our ears a low, stifled 
cry, coming from beneath the window; 
and, as Banks stopped to listen, I saw the 
woman with the torn scarf over her head 
appear again close to the drapery. She 



she had been at first. I pointed to her. 
Banks looked, but could see nothing. He 
stepped to the window. As he did so, he 
passed, without knowing it, directly through 
the filmy form. I saw this, but stood as if 
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paralysed—unable to speak or move a 
muscle. 

Banks looked out of the window as I 
had done, but could see no one. 

Stepping quickly into the next room, he 
procured a slate from my table, and, placing 
a pencil in my hand, bade me sit quietly 
without attempting to write anything. He 
also took from my mantelshelf a crystal 
half-sphere, and directed me to hold it 
steadily in my left hand, next to the slate. 

“ Look into the crystal 
and describe what 
you see,” he said, 
stepping back, 
as if 
not to 
inter- 


f e r e 

w i 11 
the op¬ 
eration 

of some power 
with which he 
seemed to think .., SAW Jn ^ crystal 
me possessed. and behind her crept a 

I was too dazed gorilla." 

to do anything but 

his bidding, and immediately commenced to 
look intently into the crystal. As I gazed 
into its depths I distinctly saw the Scarfed 
Woman once more. She appeared to be 
this time in the country somewhere, for 
she was walking slowly, and as if expect¬ 
antly, along the edge of a green field. I 
described the scene to Banks, speaking in 
a low voice. 

“ Can you draw it ? ” he asked, his tone 
denoting suppressed excitement. 

“ I shall try,” I answered, attempting to 


make a tracing of the figure on the slate 
resting upon my knee, while I held the 
pencil in my right hand. Somehow my 
hand began to move across the slate, as if 
some strange power were impelling me to 
write. 

“Observe carefully,” said Banks, “and 
tell me all you see.” 

I gazed into the crystal : Presently I 
saw, creeping along the edge of a forest 
which skirted the green field in which the 
woman was walking, a huge gorilla. He 
carried a stout club in the right hand, 
and was watching the woman in- 
I told Banks what I saw. 

“ Draw it, man ; draw 
it,” he said, excitedly, 
as if ,he were already 
acquainted with the 
series of events trans¬ 
piring in the crystal. 

I continued look¬ 
ing into the half¬ 
sphere. Another 
figure came upon 
the scene. A tall, 
well-dressed man 
entered the lower 
edge of the crys¬ 
tal, so to speak. 
He seemed to be 
about a quarter 
of a mile away from 
the girl—at least, 
from the scale of 
the figures, I would 
say this was about 
his distance from her. 
She was walking toward 
him, but a cluster of trees 
intervened between them, 
and she evidently could not see 
him. Behind her crept the fierce 
gorilla, with a hideous grin upon 
his countenance. He seemed to 
be watching for an opportunity to 
spring upon her from the woods, his 
dark form slipping in and out among 
the trees like that of some gruesome 
ghoul. Just as the man entered the 
woods which separated him from the 
girl, the animal sprang upon her, and, 
seizing her by the hair, felled her with the 
club, administering several quick blows 
about the face and temple. I nearly 
swooned when I beheld this, for I could 
not help but feel that the crystal scenes 
were actually occurring before my eyes, 
and I was utterly unable to render aid. 
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As I looked, the gorilla dropped 
the club beside the woman, and, 
wrenching from her head a hand¬ 
ful of hair and a portion of the 
scarf, he made off into the woods. 

In a few moments the man 
emerged from the cluster of trees. 
I plainly saw the look of horror 
upon his face as he r’lddenly be¬ 
held the murdered woman. He 
seized the club, and looked about 
in a frenzied way. He then fell 
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upon his knees beside the woman, and, 
covering his face with his hands, began 
to sway his body back and forth in a 
distracted, grief-stricken manner. 

While he knelt in this posture, several 
men came suddenly from the woods near 
by, and seized him. At this point, a white 
smokiness obscured the scene in the crystal, 
and I could make out no more of the tragic 
pantomime. 

Banks appeared to be in the greatest 
excitement. “ I knew Frank was innocent 
— I knew it all along,” he said, laughing 
loudly, almost hysterically. “ I must return 
to B-to-morrow.” 

To my great surprise, he stated that his 
most intimate friend had been tried and 
convicted of the murder of his betrothed, 
and sentence of death had been passed 

upon him at B-. The atrocious murder 

had been bruited throughout the land. I 
had, of course, read of it some time pre¬ 
viously, but I did not know that Banks 
was in any way associated with the mur¬ 
derer, or the supposed murderer. No one 
had thought the man innocent for a moment, 
as he had been caught “ red-handed,” and 


THE WRITING ON THE SLATE IN GREEK. 

all the circumstantial evidence pointed to- 
his guilt. The absence of motive had been 
pleaded by the defence, but a recent quarrel 
between the man and the woman was 
proved ; and, though it was only a “ lovers' 
disagreement,” of course it was magnified 
by the crime. I shall not here rehearse the 
details of this evidence, as my narrative 
has more to do with my own experiences 
than with the facts in the case. 

“ The drawing you have made will be of 
the greatest assistance,” said Banks, as he 
took the slate from my hands. 
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To our disappointment and chagrin, we 
found no drawing at ail, but merely a few 
words written in Greek. Banks fairly 
raved, saying there was some fiendish 
power interfering with the saving of the 
life of an innocent man. He insisted upon 
my again gazing into/the crystal; but the 
vision did not at this time repeat itself, and 
my hand on this occasion wrote nothing. 

Being very deficient in the knowledge of 
Greek, it was a matter of great surprise to 
me that* I should have written in this lan¬ 
guage. Banks explained this by saying 
that I had nothing whatever to do with 
what I wrote when “ under the influence 
of the power ” ; that I would have written 
Sanscrit, had the spirit moved me so to do. 

We sat up far into the night discussing 
the affair. In thinking the matter over, we 
could not understand how a gorilla of such 
size could prowl about an English village 
without being noticed. It occurred to 
Banks that, perhaps, the events I beheld 
in the crystal had taken place in some 
foreign land where gorillas are found. He 
thereupon decided upon trying another 
experiment in reference to the apparition 
of the Scarfed Woman. 

Placing my camera in a certain position, 
he requested me to sit beside the window 
overlooking the churchyard, and be pre¬ 
pared to write anything I should feel 
myself influenced in writing, or drawing— 
insisting that I give myself up entirely to 
the power which might move my hand. 
At the same time, he provided me with the 
crystal. He then desired that I should supply 
him with a portion of magnesium powder. 

His preparations complete, he extin¬ 
guished the light. 

“ How am I to see crystal-pictures in 
the dark ? ” I inquired. 

“It will not be dark all the time,” he 
said, significantly; and this mysterious 
statement was all I could extract from him. 

For an hour we sat in silence, and then, 
suddenly, the low murmurings I have 
already described began under the window. 
Sitting there in the dark, I felt that the 
Scarfed Woman must be about the room 
somewhere, as her presence was always an¬ 
nounced by the sound of the voices outside. 

I peered into the crystal, which, though 
dark, was still visible. I could make out a 
portion of the reflection of trees outside, and 
some of the drapery about the window. I 
saw the high back of the chair in which I 
was sitting, and the edge of a majolica vase 
near by. 


As I looked at the reflection of the back 
of the chair, the face of the Scarfed Woman 
suddenly appeared in the crystal. She was 
standing immediately behind me, looking 
over the top of the chair. At the same 
moment, I felt the chilly air on my face 
and neck. I began to shake violently, and 
felt that some strange power had begun to 
exert its influence upon me. I tried to 
call out to Banks, but my voice failed, and 
my tongue refused to articulate. 

Suddenly, there was a blinding flash, as 
of lightning. I dropped the slate and the 
crystal, the latter rolling with a dull rever¬ 
beration across the floor, and sounding like 
the peal of thunder which follows the light¬ 
ning’s flash. I cried out in alarm. 

Banks laughed. The flash was only that 
of the magnesium light. 

When we picked up the slate, we found 
upon it this strange message— 

“Your efforts shall not prove vain.” 

The next morning, before Banks left for 

B-he was engaged in developing and 

printing the negative of a picture. He 
showed it to me, and, though the statement 
is hardly a credible one, the photograph 
given on the previous page, which he took 
by flash-light in my room, turned out to 
be a photograph, to the very life, of the 
murdered girl! 

The day subsequent to Banks’ departure, 
I received a message asking me to come to 

B- at once. He had obtained a stay 

of proceedings through some technicality, 
and the life of his friend was spared some 
short time. 

On investigation, he had ascertained that, 
some months previously, corresponding 
to the time at which the murder of the 
woman occurred, a gorilla had escaped from a 
travelling show ; which, being in financial 
difficulties, had not been able to remain at 

B-long enough to effect the capture 

of the beast. Banks received from the 
manager of the show the following letter : 

“ Dear Sir, 

“The animal of which you speak 
was very docile when with me, and I do not 
think him capable of any harm. The only 
trouble I ever had with him was once 
when, being enraged, he seized a club and 
struck a woman on the head. Nothing 
serious came of the affair, however. If 
you have captured the gorilla, I shall pay 
you a suitable reward if you will keep him 
until my agent arrives. 

“(Signed) Edward Barringer, Mgr.” 
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This was sufficient. In a few days we 
had hundreds of men scouring the country. 
We were about to give up the search, when 
one of the party came upon the dead body 
of the gorilla behind an old mill. The side 
of the face was mutilated. He had evi¬ 
dently hidden in the deserted mill, the 
machinery of which had begun 
to work during a flooding of 
the river, and had crushed 
him. He had managed to drag 
himself outside to die. The 
most important fact was that, 
in the animal’s right hand, 
and wrapped about his wrist, 
was found a quantity of hair. 

It corresponded to that 
upon the head of the mur¬ 
dered girl. There were 
also bloodstains upon the 
hands and arms. These, 
examined chemically and 
microscopically, gave all 
the tests for human blood. 

The sentenced prisoner 
was pardoned. But it was 
too late. He died be¬ 
fore he could 
prison, first losing his 
intellect. The great 
strain of the trial, and 
the knowledge that he 
was innocent of the 
crime, had preyed 
upon his mind after 
the sentence of 
death had been 
passed. This was 
another instance of 
the danger of con¬ 
victing by circum¬ 
stantial evidence 
alone. 

After this signal ■ 
triumph of “ spirit¬ 
ism,” I once more 
returned to the 
Cloth Fair house, 

Banks accompany¬ 
ing me. We did 
not see the Scarfed 
Woman again; but, 
about a month 
after the events I have narrated, one 
morning, as I was coming from my 
rooms, I was met at the door by a young 
woman whose close resemblance to the 
apparition gave me one of the greatest 
shocks I have ever received. Over her 


head was thrown a scarf/ 'which added 
greatly to the resemblance. She asked if 
Mr. Banks were in. I called him. 

When he saw the girl, he almost fainted. 
“ You are the sister of the-he began. 

“ Yes—of the mur¬ 
dered girl,” she 


interrupted. “ She appeared to me recently,” 
continued the girl. “ We stopped here in 
this house last year just before her death, 
and-” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Banks, looking at 
her in amazement, “ she lodged .here ? ” 
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“ Yes,” replied the girl, “ and even then 
she felt that something terrible was going 
to happen to her. For, two nights before 
she left for the country, she told me she 
heard low mutterings under the window in 
the back room. Looking out, she saw a 
young woman, dressed exactly like herself, 
walking in the graveyard. It worried her 
very much. We moved away in a day or 
two. Last night she appeared to me and 
said she was happy, because Charlie was 
with her.” 

(“Charlie” was the man betrothed to 
the girl, and who had died in prison.) 

“ Did she say anything else ? ” inquired 
Banks. 

“ Yes,” replied the girl, breaking down 
and beginning to weep. “ She said I 
would die in this house in a few days.” 

At these words the girl grew faint, and 
we brought her into the house, and carried 
her into the back room, placing her upon a 
couch. I stepped into the front room to 
get some restoratives, while Banks dashed 
water in her face. To our utter conster¬ 
nation, however, and despite all our efforts 


to revive her, in a few minutes she died, 
thus verifying the ominous prediction of 
the apparition. 

A few days after this I was taken very 
ill. The strain of the remarkable events 
through which I had passed unbalanced 
my reason, and for some time I was down 
with “ nervous prostration.” On my re¬ 
covery I had to renounce the medical 
profession, as the doctors said that any 
difficult study would be fatal. I gave up 
the Cloth Fair apartments and moved to 
more cheerful surroundings. 

Not long ago, I was not a little surprised 
to learn that the house in which these 
strange events transpired belonged origin¬ 
ally to the grandparent of the two girls 
whose tragic deaths I have described. I 
also learned that an old manuscript had 
been found in the house, which to a nicety 
foretold the exact manner of their deaths. 
This manuscript I have never seen; but I 
cannot say I altogether doubt its existence; 
for, after what occurred to me in connection 
with this affair, I cannot but assert my 
belief in agencies supernatural. 
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